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FREE— 
Oil Pump - 


With each order for one 
barrel, we send FREE a 
high grade oil barrel 
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Farmers’ Cooperative Sale now starti 
—buy your auto and tractor oil in this 
convenient, economical manner. Buy g 
barrel now—get a carload price. Thig 
offer is for immediate acceptance and 
cannot be repeated later in the season, 


DIAMOND Motor and Tractor Oils are 
the recognized best—high heat tempered _ 
—100% paraffin base—and made to exaet 
specifications in the six grades specified 
by the Society of Automotive Engineers, 


If interested in saving your oil purchases write 
at once for complete eeiad of the “Pool-Car. 
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WATERLOO, 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORP., 


Waterloo, Iowa. Gentlemen: Please send mea Cartridge é 
Pencil free, and particulars of your “Pool-Car-Plan” of oe 3 
buying oil. etsy’ 
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This popular work shoe appeals to 
farmers due to itscomfortable moc- 
casin toe, double tanned uppers and 
the long wearing composition soles. 
We have built a reputation with this 
shoe and know you will like it. Try 
on 2 pair of style 46A. 
There’s A Dealer Near to Serve You 


| Wear-u-well 
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Get at Least 20% More 
for Your Corn 
Y using modern, tific pones methods 
B 7A. can essence! . mould, 
rats and i ag You can cure soft 
and green corn. 


out cooking it. “And id you ca sean a 
crops until market 


Thru 

It is, distributed FREE by The Better Storage 

Bureau and gives aon latest snd most 
authentic ee 


The supply is your name and 
ddress in for this valu- 
= od me ae CEL copy of 


Write The Better Storage Bureau 
314 E. Broad St., Dept. 114, Columbus, Ohio 






























Farm ory onde gay you can save more 
than 20 per cen properly grinding stock 
feed, as to feeding it unground. 

The GLEACO (All-Steel) hammer-type 
combination Grinder has solved the farm- 

le of heavy 


steel grind all feed by impact. 
The grinding cylinder is so designed, so 
balanced, as to Salted amazing volumes of 
feed at the lowest possible operating costs. 
break and ¢ couse fr friction or Dest feed Raw 


ba will : 4 sa AN and rtant 
Seateres. The GLEACD is a real farm invest- 
ment—safe, sturdy, dependable. 
WRITE FOR GLEACO FOLDER 
Send for ar deoeueiies Ceege literature and easy ~Ag 
les of nd feed. No 
obligation: Ask same eg Egg 
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Thi /4 NOTHER Iowa State Fair has come and 

7A gone! And the most impressive thing 

and about it,-to me at least, was that the state 
nN, Mur continues to be the greatest event of the - 

B year for our farm girls. It is an honor to go to 

are Bije fair. It is a double honor, yes, and even 

red [more than that, to be sent as a Four-H girl 

cact [from any one of the ninety-nine counties in 

Towa. 

_ * is an occasion full of thrills—visiting the 

gate capitol; being away from home for the 

rite [first time; living in a girls’ dormitory; meet- 








a @ that girls will be well taken care 
of at Pine Crest lodge. 
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, across the way in order to take 












ing so many people; the noise and color and 
excitement of the fair; demonstrating Four-H 
work before crowds of people; the thrill of see- 
ing one’s own handiwork, a dress, a piece of 


Bfurniture, a rug, hung up for all to see and to 


# admire ; and so much fun to hear folks say nice 
B things about one’s work, as they do; fun to go 
io the grandstand and see the races and fire- 
® works; fun in everything. 


Long-Time Desire Fulfilled 


“Dye wanted to come to the state fair ever 
raince I can remember,’’ confided a little 
| Four-H girl as we sat on the edge of her bed in 
Pine Crest lodge, ‘‘and now that I’m finally 
here I can hardly believe it. I worked so hard 
to get to come. ‘There were so many girls en- 
‘tered in the demonstration contest from my 
‘@unty and I was afraid I wouldn’t have a 
chance. But here I am, and almost the best 
part of it all is that my girl friend got to come 
too. She is my partner, and we’re going to 
work so hard in the state contest.’’ 

Her uniform, all neatly pressed since she ar- 
rived at the fair the day before, hung at the 
“head of her bed. Her partner’s hung beside it. 
They were taking turns sleeping on the top 
‘deck of the two-decker beds, she explained to 
me, so that neither of them would miss the thrill 
of sleeping up high. 

“She and her partner, whom I met later, were 


® typical of the kind of girls of energy and spirit 


at came to attend the Four-H fair and helped 
‘make it record-breaking in attendance. A 
few less than 400 girls came, the largest attend- 
ance ever. 
‘year, and new quarters arranged 
for in the Exposition building 


‘tare of the overflow from Pine 
‘Crest lodge. And Mrs. William 
McPherson, of Polk county, a 
practiced hand in stowing girls 
away, was at the dormitory again 
‘this year, seeing to it that every 
girl was comfortably settled with 
@ place to sleep. 

Mothers of girls who go to the 
- Towa State Fair can rest assured 


One of 
_ the oldest buildings on the state 
» fair grounds—it was recently re- 
/ Modeled to make it safe for dor- 
| Mitory purposes—it has a kind.of 
“motherly personality and_there- 
| fore must rejoice in the week 
_ When the girls come back! 
+. Outside of the general assem- 
| Dlies held at 8:15 each morning 
im the Women’s and Children’s 
building, and the special parties, 
all of the Four-H affairs of fair 
week took place in the new Edu- — 
. nal building, in use last year 
‘the first time. The exhibits 


More cots were brought in this» 


<eN 
Arriving at Pine Crest Lodge, the girls’ dormitory. Hancock county girls 
were the first to arrive. 


By Josephine Wholie 





Four-H Girls learn to make children’s clothes 
in their sewing work. 


and demonstrations held- there beginning on 
Friday, August 24, and lasting thru Thursday, 
August 30, gave a very complete picture of 
what Iowa girls have done and are doing in 
1928. 

Entering at the west door and working down 
toward the exhibits, the first. thing that met 
your eye was a lot of green four-leaf clovers on. 
white backgrounds, the emblems of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs alike. On the right, a large map 
of the state of Iowa showed you what Four-H 
girls were doing in all of the ninety-nine coun- 
ties this year. Miniature loaves of bread, 
dresses, chairs and jars of canned stuff repre- 
sented the activities of the girls. Girls in for- 
ty-two counties were shown to be interested 





~ JOWA’S FARM GIRLS’ FAIR 


Farm Girls From 99 Counties Competed for Honors in 1928 


this year in beautifying their own rooms; twen- 
ty counties were canning for good nutrition; 
seventeen counties were reviving the art of 
bread making; twenty- counties were studying 
appropriate dress and learning to make their 
own clothes from underwear to quite difficult 
ensemble suits and coats. Another map sug- 
gested club projects for these counties for 1929. 

A small movie machine told the complete 
story of Iowa club work if you could pause for 
about ten minutes. It showed you social good 
times that club girls enjoy in‘camps, at achieve- 
ment and rally days, attractive rooms that girls 
have made for themselves, and gave you peeps 
into the lives of some of the Four-H girls who 
have represented Iowa in a national way. 


Uses of Corn Are Demonstrated 


Corn was king—or maybe queen—of the 
Four-H exhibits this year. A corn booth where 
corn was prepared for human food according 
to Indian, colonial, old southern and present- 
day methods was the feature of the girls’ fair 
this year. Every day in the booth the corn 
demonstrations were given. Girls from Musca- 
tine county told several Indian legends of corn 
and showed how to parch it. Scott county 
Four-H members presented a picture and story 
of corn in the old south. They made southern 
hoe cake as their demonstration. Madison coun- 
ty presented ‘‘A Discovery of Corn in Colonial 
Days.’’ And Greene county demonstrated the 
uses of present-day corn not only in cookery 
but in the many ways that corn has been used 
in the manufacture of textiles, paper and wall- 
board. : 

Another interesting and novel use of corn 
was seen in the room exhibits where Bessie 
Wheelock, of Grundy county, had made her 
room furniture, with the exception of the bed, 
of corn board, a new, very hard board made 
from eorn stalks. A dressing table and stool, 
a wardrobe chest and wastebasket were made 
of the board. Three types of rooms were set up 
this year. One room represented an outlay of 
old furniture which had been refinished; an- 
other a room of painted furniture, showing a 
pleasant combination of colors in one room; 
while the room furnished with 
corn board furniture showed what 
could be done to make a room 
comfortable and lovely with 
makeshift furniture. 

Curtains of almanac cloth, a 
cheap cotton textile, combined 
with a gay chintz that had consid- 
erable red in it, and bands of 
cherry red painted on the corn 
board furniture made the make- 
shift furniture room one that any 
girl would delight in having. 


ture was the exhibit of Shirley 
Ayers, of Adair county, who 
moved her entire bedroom fur- 
nishings consisting of four-poster 
bed, dresser, bookshelf, desk, two 
- chairs, curtains and pictures to 
the fair. Her bed, which was 
something over 100 years old and 
of birch and black walnut, was 
covered with an old pieced quilt 
in a star design. Her dresser, 
really very lovely in design, was 
bought back into the family for 50 
cents after having been let go as a 
worthless piece. It was a sturdy 
piece (Concluded on page 12) 
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The room of refinished furni-' 
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STAY OFF THE BANDWAGON 
HE striking thing about the campaign so 
far is that farmers, in spite of the differ- 
ing attitude of the two national conventions, 
are getting concessions from both sides. The 
Republicans started the campaign with the no- 
tion that it was not necessary to pay any at- 
tention to farm demands. The Kansas City 
convention, by adopting a platform and eandi- 
date distasteful to the farmers, acted on that 
belief. The farm response to the Kansas City 
convention has apparently brought about a 
change. Farm resentment has been seen as a 
very distinct menace to Republican hopes, and 
as a result Hoover has found it wise to take a 
position much more friendly to agriculture 
than any he has before assumed. On the other 
side, Governor Smith has declared for the prin- 
ciple of the equalization fee, even tho he in- 
sists that a better method of carrying it out 
mustbe found. : 

Why have these concessions been made to 
the farmer? Nobody need think that the rep- 
resentative of Tammany Hall has any over- 
whelming affection for the farmer, or that 
| Hoover, whose previous record has been antag- 
onistic, has suddenly fallen in love with the 
farm cause. The fact seems to be that both 

Jof these men are practical politicians and are 
inclined to go after votes where they need them 
and where there seems to be a chance of get- 
ting them. Hoover, seeing that the corn belt 
is wavering in support of the Republican party, 
is willing to make some concessions to hold that 
vote. Smith, seeing the same thing, is willing 
to make some pledges in the hope of pulling the 
wavering voters his way. 

“The hard fact in the situation is that it 
proves that it pays farmers to stay on the 
fence. If the parties ean be kept doubtful as to 
the farm vote, agriculture will get a lot more. 


NGreat harm has been done to the farm cause by 


the folks who have been so eager to jump on the 
bandwagon and to look after their own political 
fortunes that they were willing to make it ap- 
pear that their favorites would have no trouble 
in carrying the corn belt. The people who are 
doing the real work for the farmer in this cam- 
paign are those who have been doing what they 
could to keep both parties on the’ anxious seat. 

From the point of view of practical polities 


and the welfare of agriculture, we hope every 

state in the middle-west goes either Republican 
or Democratic this year by not more than a few 
thousand votes. If the corn belt can make it- 
self doubtful political territory, four years 
from now it will not be forced to choose be- 
tween men who are not satisfactory to it. 
It will be able to have a suitable candidate and 
platform in one party or the other. 

There is no reason for farmers to be precipi- 

tate this year in deciding which way to vote. 
Every week they delay, every proof that farm- 
ers have decided to vote independently and 
coolly for the candidate who makes the best 
offer, will help to line up both parties to 
stronger agricultural programs than we looked 
for earlier in the campaign. Nor is such a pol- 
icy likely to jeopardize their interest in other 
issues which the campaign involves. All issues 
will be made more clear and the stand of the 
candidates thereon more plain as the campaign 
progresses. 





TWO SPEECHES 


AST week Herbert Hoover received an en- 
thusiastic weleome from Iowa people at 
West Branch. Without regard to party, with- 
out regard to farm controversies, lowa wel- 
comed back a distinguished son. Mr. Hoover 


made an appropriate response in talking of 
early days in the state and in praising Iowa. 
So far, the program was perfect. <As.it hap- 
pened, farm people had been waiting for this 
West Branch speech to hear some definite pro- 
gram for carrying out the general aspirations 
for agriculture that Hoover voiced so eloquent- 
ly in his speech at Palo Alto. They had been 
encouraged to hope that at West Branch he 
would give in detail the program that his 
friends claimed he had ready for the farm. 
Anyone who entertained a hope like this was 
crushingly disappointed. Hoover failed to det 
fine his constructive program. Instead he out- 
lined what he would not do. He said, after en- 
dorsing a farm board: ‘‘It is not by these pro- 
posals intended to put the government into 
control of the business of agriculture, nor to 
subsidize prices of farm products and pay the 
losses thereon either by the federal treasury or 
by a tax or fee on the farmer.’’ In this state- 
ment; he abandons Senator Brookhart’s plan 
for federal subsidy, and the Grange plan for 
export debentures, as well as the McNary-Hau- 
gen plan. The only plan that this does not con- 
demn is the Fess-Tincher bill, designed to lend 
money to cooperatives, and rejected both by the 
cooperatives and by congress. Is it possible 
that Mr. Hoover has no more to offer us than 
President Coolidge ? 4 
A day later Governor Smith spoke from Al- 
bany. ‘Like Mr. Hoover, he dealt only in gen- 
eral terms; like Hoover, Smith promised to ap- 
point a group of experts to work out details 
of a legislative plan. Unlike Hoover, Smith 
promised immediate action ; unlike Mr. Hoover, 
Governor Smith accepted the general principle 
embodied in the MeNary-Haugen bill when he 
said: ‘‘Our platform declares for the develop- 
ment of cooperative marketing and an earnest 
endeavor to solve the problem of the distribu- 
tion of the cost of dealing with crop surpluses 
over the marketed unit of the crop whose pro- 
ducers are benefited by such assistance.’’ 
Letters from our readers indicate that they 
are very much interested in prohibition as well 
as in farm legislation. They probably agreed 
heartily with Governor. Smith when he said; 
‘‘The corruption in enforcement activities 
which caused a former Republican prohibition 
administrator to state that three-fourths of the 
dry agents were political ward heelers named 
by politicians without regard to civil service 
laws, and that prohibition is the new ‘political 
pork barrel,’ I will ruthlessly stamp out.’’ We 
believe a large majority disagree just as heatt- 








ily with his recommendation for amendmey 

the eighteenth amendment, and that they 
glad that a dry congress and a majority of d» 
states make that recommendation practically 
impossible to carry out. Mr. Hoover did ot. 
amplify his earlier statement on Prohibition, 
While we considered that this statement ¢oq! 


mitted him to the dry view, we note that east. 


ern wet Republicans and several of the easte 
dailies have been insisting that it really meay 


that Hoover intends to modify the Volstead at 


and even to legalize beer with 2.75 per coy 
of alcohol. 
position on prohibition clearer as the campaign 
goes on. 
derstanding on this important question. 





ANOTHER CREDIT FOR THE FARM 
: RADIO 


FARMERS have their radio complaints of 
make. Some of them dislike the experience | 


of trying to tune out a prize fight or a ball 
game and finding that every station they tum 
to is putting on the same program. But what 
is this to the suffering reported by the city peo. 
ple who have been sending in complaints to the 
Federal Radio Commission ? 


Some radio stations, it seems, run until 1 
o’clock in the morning, putting out a program | 
Some of this dance musig/ 


of dance music. 
when sent out over a vigorous loud speaker, is 
of a very penetrating nature. Then along 


about 6 o’clock in the morning, the radio opens | 
up with hearty suggestions from some physical: 
culture expert on setting up exercises. Har. 


rowed urban listeners insist that it does no good 
to turn off their own radios during hot weath- 
er. The windows must be left open and their 
neighbors’ loud speakers sound just as clearly 
as their own would. Picture the difficulties of 
a family which has on one side a. neighbor who 
insists on playing dance musie¢ until 1 0’clock 
in the morning and on the other side one who 
likes to get up early in the morning and do set- 
ting up exercises to the radio’s instructions, 
Five hours of sleep is hardly enough. 
Farmers might recall this when their own 
radio fails to act as it should. After all, when- 
ever they don’t like a program they can tum 


* the radio off and be sure that the program they 


rejected is not going to come in thru the win- 
dow from next door. 





THE OLD-FASHIONED BANKER 


YOUNG farmer writes in, asking the ques © 


tion, ‘‘What has become of the old-fash- 
ioned banker ?”’ 
: The point which this man raises, is that the 
bankers no longer have as much interest in 
their farmer patrons as they used to have. 


They demand security of a type which very few — 
The result is that the 
bankers send their surplus funds back east. 


young farmers can give. 


where they are safe and the young farmers get 
along as best they can without borrowing. 


Of course, country bankers are not so much — 
‘to blame. They have suffered even more by the — 


deflation in the past seven years than the farm- 
ers themselves. 


reserve authorities to adopt a city standard of 
banking which does not apply to farm condi- 
tions. 

Whatever the cause, our young Iowa farmer 
friend is putting his finger on a sore spot when 
he says that country bankers do not now take 


the interest in financing hard-working young ~ 


farmers that they did in the days before the 


war. We are wondering if the time has not now ~ 
come when the country bankers might well be J] 
gin to think more in terms of the building up — 
the home community rather than merely play- 
ing safe by sending the funds back to New 


York City. 


No doubt Mr. Hoover will make hia 


There should be no room for misy,. 


They have been compelled in — 
many instances by bank examiners and federal | 
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SARMERS at the Institute of Cooperation 
recently were reminded that there ought to 
a vigorous drive started by farm organiza- 
ns to stop the duty-free importation of vege- 
ple oils and oil-bearing products. Charles 
FW. Holman, secretary of the National Milk Pro- 
‘queers’ Federation, said: 

~ “Perhaps the worst menace to the economic 
‘welfare of our dairy, livestock, cotton and grain 
‘producers, is the continued duty-free importa- 
‘ion of vegetable oils and oil-bearing materials 
| from the Philippine Islands. As the Philippine 
/slands are not the property of the United 


@ States, the congress has already declared for 


‘the principle of levying a duty on Philippine 


& products ; but that principle is nullified by in- 


numerable provisos which allow those products 
4o come in without paying any duty at all. Also 
gur country is annually losing more than $10,- 
000,000 a year above the taxes which the Fili- 
pinos pay for the upkeep of their own country. 
‘It is time to call a halt; it is time either to 

| free the Filipinos or make them pay their own 
way, and the best way to make them carry their 
own burden is to do away with the privilege 
which they have of shipping products into this 
eountry free of duty. The next congress should 
definitely levy duties upon Philippine agricul. 
‘tural products. The cooperatives of this coun- 
try can bring about that action if they can get 
together and work together, and by coordinate 
‘action they could write into the next tariff bill 
along list of reasonable duties, which would go 
far toward relieving the problem of surplus 
production by guaranteeing markets at home.’’ 
Farm interests here are likely to run into a 


- major conflict with the imperialistic ideas of 


the Americans who are investing money in the 
Philippines. These investors want the United 
States to continue to control these islands and 
to keep all products of the Philippines within 
the tariff wall. Apparently Philippine inde- 
pendence would be worth a good many million 
dollars to the farmers of the United States. le 





‘ 


PROSPERITY AND ELECTIONS 


OWE of the standard delusions that come up 
every four years is that a presidential year 
isinvariably bad for business. It is interesting 
to check back over campaign years from 1880 
thru 1924, and to note that years of prosperity 


_ and depression almost evenly balance, with the 
advantage, if anything, with prosperity. 


Another delusion which has been very care- 


fully fostered by the parties interested is 
that the success or failure of one political 


‘party to be elected has always had a great 
deal to do with the level of business in any four- 
‘year period. Going back over the period from 
1880 to 1927, and checking the administrations 


with the business index, with prices of twenty 
industrial stocks, and with the failures. per one 
' thousand concerns, we find that in Democratic 


administrations, the average of business activ- 


ity, on the scale of one hundred, was some five 


Points below the average for Republican admin- 
istrations, but that the average of commercial 


| failures was exactly the same during Democratie 
_ and Republican administrations. An amusing 
© touch which will not be appreciated by Repub- 
| lean spellbinders was that business was rather 
» More active and, commercial failures less nu- 
-Merous during those years in which the Repub- 


administration had a divided congress on 
its hands than when the Republican party had 
full control of both branches of the government. 
The point evidently is that national polities 


j] has in the past had much less to do with busi- 
: ess conditions than some of us have been led to 


th In a new country with lots of natural 
Tesources, a good administration can add only 
‘ttle to the national prosperity ; a bad admin- 
tion can take only a little away. With 


. field. 


7E PHILIPPINES AND THE FARMER ve plenty of land for everybody and a small pop- 


ulation in proportion to the resources available, 
a lot of mistakes can be made without hurting 
anyone very much at the time. 

As the country has become more highly indus- 
trialized and the population much more dense, 
there is no longer that big margin of safety. 
The United States Bank, in spite of Jackson’s 
fears, could do much less damage. to the country 
in 1830 than could the Federal Reserve Board 
in 1920. The more highly organized the coun- 
try becomes, the easier it is to disarrange the 
machinery and to bring about a decrease in the 
general welfare. 

While national administrations and national 
policies in the past have had little influence on 
the condition of business, the probabilities are 
that in the future this will no longer be true. 
Whether we like it or not, the government in 
a highly organized industrial society is obliged 
to assume greater powers; and with the assum- 
ing of these new powers, wrong decisions begin 
to have a much greater influence on general 
well-being. 





THE FARM PAPER AND COOPERA- 
TION 


GOOD church member usually makes a 

good cooperator. The same thing goes 
for farmers who take their farm clubs and their 
local schools seriously. What about farm paper 
readers? Does a man who reads farm papers 
regularly take more interest in cooperation 
than one who doesn’t? ae 

The Oklahoma Agicultural College made a 
check of members of the state cotton pool, and 
of their neighbors who were non-members. Of 
the non-members, 34 per cent did not even take 
one farm paper. Of the members, only 16 per 
cent failed to get at least one. 

Neither record is anything to brag about, yet 
the figures do seem to indicate that farm paper 
readers are a better bet as cooperators than 
farmers who do not read farm papers. Check 
it up yourself some time. As you drive around 
the township, see if the folks who are real co- 
operative enthusiasts and the folks with the 
Service Bureau sign on their gate are not, in 
most cases, the same people. 





WHAT IS COLLEGE FOR? 


‘THIS is the time of year when a good many 
young people are getting ready to start off 
for college in the fall. What are they going 
to get out of their college work? -—A good many 
are aiming at technical proficiency in some 
This is, of course, the aim of every 
trade school, and all our state colleges and 
universities have been taking on of late years 
a good many of the characteristics of trade 
schools. 
There is something more, however, that we 
expect from anyone with a college education. 


' This something more has probably never been 


better summarized than by Charles W. Eliot, 
for many years president of Harvard. Some- 
one has recently dug out some notes President 
Eliot once made for a lecture on the equipment 
a student ought to secure in college for his 
later work. Here is the summary: 

**1, An available body. Not necessarily the 
muscles of an athlete. Good circulation, di- 
gestion, power to sleep, and alert, steady nerves. 

‘<2. Power of sustained mental labor. 

**3. The habit of independent thinking on 
books, prevailing eustoms, current events. 
University training, the opposite of military or 
industrial. 

‘‘4. The habit of quiet, unobtrusive, self- 
regulated eonduct, not aecepted from others or 
influenced by the vulgar breath. 

**5. Reticent, reserved, not many acquaint- 
ances, but a few intimate friends. Belonging 
to no societies perhaps. Carrying in his face 


the character so plainly to be seen there by 
the most casual observer, that nobody ever 
makes to him a dishonorable proposal.’’ 

This will not be everybody's ideal. For farm- 
ers, who are inclined to be individualistic 
enough, the last clause may need some modifi- 
cation. Most farmers, working alone as they 
do, need more experience in group action, need 
ability to meet and work with other people. 
With this qualification, it strikes us that we 
could use a number of people who made:an ef- 
fort to live up to standards like these. And 
that applies not only to college students but to 
everyone who is not entirely contented with 
himself as he is, who is still reading and think- 
ing, still trying to grow intellectually. © 








2 - Qdds and Ends 














I AM in favor of a tariff of 30 centg a bushel 

on corn, 5 cents a gallon on Black Strap mo- 
lasses and 3 cents a pound on vegetable oil. 
However, I do not have any illusions about a 
tariff on corn. If there were a tariff of a mil- 
lion dollars a bushel on corn, I do not think 
that it would increase the average price to the 
Iowa farmer over a five-year period by as much 
as one-quarter of a cent a bushel. What if we 
did import five million bushels of corn from 
Argentina in the summer of 1927 when our 
corn was exceedingly high in price? We still 
exported more corn than we imported. The 
amount we imported from Argentina bears a 
relation to our home crop of one to five hun- 
dred. 

Putting a tariff on molasses has somewhat 
greater significance because of the fact that we 
are now importing enough molasses from Cuba 
to take the place of about forty million bushels 
of corn in the manufacture of aleohol. When 
the time comes to put a tariff on molasses it 
will be interesting to see whether the interests 
of the corn belt farmer or the American eapital 
invested in Cuban sugar plantations will be 
given the greater consideration by congress. 

We already have a small tariff on vegetable 
oils, which was put on in 1922 in spite of the 
opposition of the soap interests. There is some 
question as to just how much good any increase 
in the vegetable oil tariff will do to the hog 
farmer because of the fact that we export one- 
third of our lard. If our lard does not come 
into competition with the vegetable oils in the 
United States market it has to do so in the for- 
eign market. The chief competitors with lard 
in the home market are substitutes made out 
of cottonseed oil which is produced inside the 
United States. Nevertheless farmers would 
gain somewhat, and especially the growers of 
soybeans, if the tariff on vegetable oils could be 
‘materially increased. When tariff revision 
time comes it will be interesting to see whether 
the farmers or the soap interests have the most 
influence with congress. 

I am in favor of higher tariff on all agricul- 
tural products as long as we have a high tariff 
policy in the United States. However, I do 
not like to see the farmers deceived by tariffs 
on farm products. I think corn belt farmers 
would benefit ten times as much by cutting the 
pig iron tariff in two as they would by raising 
the tariff on corn to a million dollars a bushel. 

Lower tariffs on manufactured products will 
not necessarily throw labor out of work. Re- 
duced tariffs may merely squeeze the water out 
of some of the exceedingly high-priced stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange. In any 
event our labor is going to continue to eat. No 
one in the United States today is in favor of 
an abrupt lowering of the tariff which would 
cause hard times among the laboring men. 

Both Republican and Democratic farmers 
should think seriously about this matter of the 


tariff. 
H. A. WALLACE. 
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OUT OF THE BUSH INTO THE SUDAN §- 


Flood and Wilson Lose Whiskers in First Contact With British Officialdom 


show a dot called Abechir. It’s almost 

in the exact center of the Dark Conti- 
nent, on the southern edge of the Sahara des- 
ert. This forlorn little spot in the black heart 
of Africa is not an inviting looking locus to 
the average person who has never been there— 
and still less to one who has. 

But to us Abechir seemed the end of the 
rainbow trail. -At least it was the peak of the 
arch, with only the downhill slide 
to the pot of gold at the end. 
There would be a little store at 
Abechir, our first opportunity in | 
2,000 miles or six weeks’ time to | 
buy anything at all except long- 
legged chickens and long-lived 
eggs. 

An automobile expedition had 
once made the trip from Abechir 
to the Red sea. Thus if we had 
no trail we at least had a prece- 
dent to follow. It is true, the 
head of that expedition, an Eng- 
lishman and a member of parlia- 
ment, wrote a book about his trip, 
and it was not a good roads ad by 
any means. He, too, had crossed 
Africa, but by a more southerly 
and much easier route than we. 
And the darkest pages of his book 
were about that part of his trip 
between Abechir and El Obeid, 
where we had yet to go. But Jim 
and I had proved, to ourselves at 
least, that we could travel on. our motorcycles 
‘absolutely any place an automobile could go. 
The worst auto reports we could get would be 
good news for us. 


Gasoline Problem Again to the Fore 


The gasoline problem threatened us again. 
We towed one bike behind the other whenever 
it was at all possible and finally reached a lit- 
tle grass village called Hemmina, only fifteen 
miles from Abechir. It was almost dark. We 
had just enough gasoline to run one motoreyc¢le 
the fifteen miles into town. Jim took that and 
started out, promising to send some gasoline 
back on a native’s head for me or to bring it 
himself on a horse. 

I tried to get a dozen villag- 


\ MAP of Africa—if it’s a big map—will 


By Francis A. Flood 


ments and gave my guards a few frances to pay 
the chief for his provisions. An hour later the 
zealous black guards returned with half a cala- 
bash of a strong smelling liquor they had pur- 
chased with my money. They were bound to 
guard me and were already drunk enough to in- 
sist on obeying their chief’s commands. I 
rolled the motoreyecle into the open doorway of 


lubricated with a combination of fear and 
liquor and a "desire to show off their bravery 


before a well-franced white man. They ingigt | 
ed it was ‘‘le lion’’ and I piped them down ang 
told them it was only a ‘‘chien.’’, But lion gp 


dog it was enough to keep me awake for a 
nearly thirty minutes, I suppose. : 
About 3 o’clock Jim came back, bareheaded 
on a horse. A black carrier was supposed to hg” 
somewhere behind with five gallons of gasoling | 

on his head. The moment he ay. | 





rived, we poured the gasoline into | 
our tank, gave him the horse tg | 
ride back, and started off. Sineg © 
Jim had come away from Abechiy | 
without his cork helmet we had to | 
be back before the sun got too 
high above the horizon. 
At Abechir we found a Greek #4 
merchant. Anda Ford! ‘Every §* 
time you turn up a stone in the! # 
Sudan you’ll find a Greek mer. he 
chant,’’ promised the French | a” 
commandant at Abechir. ‘But | ae 
don’t think this car means you'll - _ 
have good roads the rest of the | 2 
way. From El Fasher to § ~ the 
Obeid you’ll need to be towed, & 
That’s about 500 miles.’’ This | -_ 
pessimistic prophecy was second. % bal 
ed by his two lieutenants who had @ ‘she 














Before the house of the British official in the westernmost part of Sudan. Note 
the several weeks’ growth of whiskers on the faces of the African travelers. 


my mud house and spread my blanket on the 
sandy floor inside. I had no gun, but I parked 
the hatchet near at hand, justifying this precau- 
tion by arguing that the lions I heard roaring 
out in the bush might try to come inside. 
“*Zip! Bing!’’ A ki-yi and a roar, and the 
sound of bare feet running thru the sand awoke 
me in the dead of night. I seized my hatchet 
and peeked around the motorcycle wheels. A 
black man, spear in hand, was crouched behind 
the compound wall. Another spear zipped past 
my door and I pulled in my neck. Then I re- 
membered that in the land of blacks the white 
man.’s constant show of superiority and fear- 
lessness is the only guarantee of safety and re- 


’ Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, was only about twenty 


never been over the road them- 
selves but who knew all about it # 
just as they knew all about the 
prohibition situation in the Unit. 
ed States from their own imagination. They 
were all wet. 


Passport ‘‘Not Good for the Sudan’’ 


After two or three days arguing with these 
irreconcilables who would believe everything | 
bad about prohibition and nothing good, Jim 
and I started out again. We made over 100 
miles the first day to Adre, the last French 
fort. Geneina, the first British outpost in the 


SMES 


SSHeSezEE 


miles away—and that remimded us of our pass- 
ports. Our all-inclusive British vise for which § 
we’d paid $10 each read, ‘‘Good for the United § 
Kingdom and all British colonies, territories, 
mandates, and protectorates, 
including Iraq and Palestine. 





ers to tow my machine on in to 
Abechir or at least until we 
met the gasoline coming back 
and argued in the sign lan- 
guage until I was almost as 
black in the face as they. I 
even offered them money, but 
they were afraid.of the lions in 
that lonely land at night. In 
English or French I might 
have convinced them that I 
wasn’t afraid myself, but it’s 
hard to lie in signs. They 
towed me to a little round mud 
hut a half mile from the village 
and suggested that I stop there 
for the night. I had no gaso- 
line and I had no choice. 

I sent the curious crowd 
away with instructions to bring 
me water, a chicken and some 
eggs. A few minutes later two 
dusky knaves, a_ half-dozen 
boys and a young woman re- 
turned. The two men were in 
the uniform of a French sol- 
dier ; that is, one wore the trou- 
sers and the other the coat. 
They knew a few words of French and ex- 
plained that the chief had sent them to guard 
me during the night and the boys to bring the 
water and chickens and eggs. The young black 
female was a special gift from the chief that I 
might be assured of his hospitality and feel en- 
tirely weleome and at home as long as I re- 
mained in his village. 

I sent the whole troup back with my compli- 








Jim Van Dyke Wilson, partly emerging 
from the bush. 








spect, and here I was cringing in the shadows 
of my mud doorway. I strode out into the dim 
moonlight and sternly called my guards to 
time for making such a noise. 

They were all excited. A lion, they said, had 
chased a jackal inside the compound walls and 
they had thrown their spears to drive the lion 
and his frightened prey away. Imagination 
runs high in the Afric mind, especially when 





This fellow looks like a movie villain, 
but it’s really Flood. 


Not good for the Sudan.’ It — 
was as big a coverage as a pat- @ 
ent medicine cure-all from cane 
| cer to housemaid’s knee but @ 

_ just like those same medicines 
it wasn’t good for what ailed 
us. If the passport had said @ 
nothing about the Sudan we'd @ 
have taken a chance, but since 
it went out of its way to pro- 
— specifically that the vise 

s ‘‘not good for the Sudan” © 

sso could only take a chance | 
anyway. 

‘‘They’ll probably send you | 
back to Lagos and the West j 
Coast where you started from,” 
said the captain at Adre on the 
French side of the _ border. 
‘*You can fight the desert and @ 
jungle and drouth and heat all ~ 
over again.’’ 

‘*Never again,’’ vowed Jim. er 

“Or you can stay where you fe. 
are, here in our Sahara,’’ con- 
tinued the captain, looking out # 
over a valley of desolation he | ia 
called a lake. 

‘**Not that,’’ I said. 

‘<Then you'll just have to slip on over the 
line to Geneina and ask’ Captain Evans to fix ~ 
you up a passport vise. He can get it all right — 4 
if he wants to.’’ 6 

The next day we reached the border and 
British territory again, the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. There was only a sandy caravan trail 
and not an officer or (Continued on \ page 12) 3 
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“HE thirteenth baby beef show at the Iowa 
Stat Fair was, as has been for several 
* years, the outstanding agricultural ex- 
whit of the fair. It was first in interest 
ong the spectators who were gathered in 
ye numbers when the show opened at 7:30 
atu urday. The crowd and interest increased 














7 sit sntil the climax was reached ten hours after 
0 be: show began, with the awarding of grand 
e mpionship honors to Byron Hayes, of Ad- 






s county on his grade Hereford calf. 

¢ was a great show, a fitting climax to the 
months of work with the 2,200 calves that 
va boys and girls selected, fed, trained and 
ed in baby beef club work. More than 90 
cent of the calves entered by the boys and 
Is last fall in the various counties were fin- 
ed for showing at local fairs and baby beef 
‘ghows preliminary to the state fair. 

* The state fair exhibit actually contained 552 
ead. More than 800 applications had been 














“al “made but barn room and the time and difficul- 
But ties involved in judging extremely large classes 


made necessary the limiting of the number to 
As a re- 








i app proximately the same as last year. 
, ia gult of the consequent closer culling at home 
well ‘the entire group in all three breeds were well 
Thig finished and of breed type. 


This show was equal if not superior to any 
® baby beef show ever held in type of calves 


of the boys and girls. All the 
@ wore credit is due the juniors and their 


‘gus. Alvin Jorgensen’s calf 


® shown, finish and good showmanship on the © 


THE PICK OF TWO THOUSAND CALVES 


Adams, Shelby, Marshall and Warren Counties Take Honors of Baby Beef Show 


Clay township, in Shelby 
county, that furnished the in- 
dividual grand champion calf 
two years ago (a Shorthorn) 
ang. reserve champion last 
year (a Hereford) is appar- 
ently still in the game as Al- 
vin Jorgensen, of Elkhorn, 
fed and showed the Angus 
breed champion tbat was 
awarded the reserve honors. 
One might also guess that this 
community is partial to good 
beef cattle rather than to any 
one breed. 

That the baby beef show is 
made up of a large number 
of high class calves rather 
than one or two outstanding 
ones and many common ones 
was illustrated among the An- 





was placed second in his 
class, Elliott Brown, of Ma- 
haska county, winning the first place. With a 
change of judges this calf was! made breed 
champion out of the six calves shown in this 
competition and then reserve grand champion 
of the show, 

Last year the individual champions in all 
three breeds were raised in the herds of the 














Reserve grand champion, shown by Alvin Jorgensen, of Shelby county. 


chased from a neighboring breeder and fed out 
by Charles and Katherine Read. 

All three of the boys whose ealves won the 
breed championships are juniors in high school. 
All take part in one or more school activities, 
athletic, musical or forensic. 

Reserve champion honors among the Here- 
fords went to Emma Goeke, of Mar- 
shall county, on her senior calf. She 





| parents this year because of the high 





a | price of feed and the scarcity and diffi- 
y " qulty experienced last fall in obtaining 
- galves really worthy of being fed and 
fitted for the-fairs. All the individual 
hese: We breed champions were from the young- 
ing | est group of calves. 
Jim _ Honors to Marshall County 
* Grand champion group honors went 
the _ to Marshall county on five Herefords. 
nt The interest and competition in the 
ia group classes is as keen as in the indi- 
ah vidual calf classes. This interest has 
ted Ae been greatly increased since the size of 
ies, SrOUPS was cut from ten to five head, 
ws _ last year’s show being the first with 
“+ @ this change. 
it _ Reserve champion group honors went 
ta to Marshall.county also. This was an 
a @ Angus group. Second place in the 
is Angus group show was also taken by 
4 | Marshall county. Ever since county 
7 | breed groups have been shown, Mar- 


Shall has won the Angus group award. 


i, a year the Marshall county group was made 
| grand champion group of the show. 
2 _. Nineteen hundred and twenty-seven was an 


_ Angus year with both the group and individual 
of grand champion honors going to this breed. 

} This year both returned to the Herefords. 
Both individual and group reserve honors 
Went to the Angus this year. 


st — 








and her brother Clarence placed first 
and second in the senior class on calves 
out of the same sire. Calves fed by 
children of this family have been at 
the top or within three places of the top 
each of the last five years. 


Eleven-Year-Old Girl Gets Honor 


Reserve champion honors among the 
Shorthorns went to eleven-year-old 
Beulah Larson, of Shelby county, on 
her pure white steer that won the inter- 
mediate group honors. 

This is the third year that ranch 
bred calves have been shown in consid- 
erable numbers at Iowa state show. In 
previous years they have all been Here- 
fords. This year Louisa county added 
a group of Kansas ranch-raised Angus 
to the calves fed and brought part of 
them to Des Moines: The Franklin, 











The grand champion of the show. Byron Hayes, of Adams county, 
fed and showed him. 


fathers of the boys showing them. This year 
none of them were. Byron Hayes fed some 
calves that were out of his own purebred herd 
but also purchased a likely looking high-grade 
Hereford calf from a neighbor last fall. The 
purchased calf brought him the coveted grand 
champion honor. 

Alvin Jorgensen lives on the edge of town. 
His father keeps no beef cat- 
tle cow herd. When looking 
for some likely calves to feed 
they visited the Gardner herd 
near Audubon. Alvin and his 
father disagreed as to the 
most likely calf of two of- 
fered them. They bought AI- 
vin’s choice. Apparently his 
judgment is sound, even tho 
he is only a junior in high 
school. 

The calf awarded breed 
honors among the Shorthorns 
was fed by Charles Read, of 
Warren county, and shown by 
his sister Katherine. This 
calf, which was only a few 
days past a year old, was the 
smallest calf awarded breed 
honors at the Iowa show in 
several years. He weighed 








Fred and Katherine Read showed the Shorthorn, champion. 





760 pounds. This calf was 


one of a group of five pur- . 





Muscatine and Louisa county Hereford 
calves were nearly all raised in Texas 
and New Mexico. Three years’ experi- 
ence in feeding and showing these 
western and southwestern calves in competition 
with home-grown indicates that these calves can 
and do give real competition. Shipment and 
change of feed and climate from the range to 
Towa is a serious handicap, however. Last year 
the range calves showed up well in the county 
groups. This year Louisa county placed third 
in both the Hereford and Angus groups with a 
majority of range calves. 

As for the last three years, the Herefords led 
in numbers. Two hundred and nine Herefords 
entered the ring, 168 Shorthorns and 158 An- 
gus. Louisa county led with 44 calves exhib- 
ited. These were selected from 130 calves fed 
in the county. 

Marshall county, which. has been a leader in 
baby beef club work for ten years, started with 
98 calves last fall. Thirty were brought to the 
state fair. As in most recent years, this county 
placed the largest number of calves of any 
county in the top half of the prize list. 

Forty-four counties were represented in the 
club show. This does not mean that this is the 
total number having boys and girls engaged 
in this phase of club work. Several county 
groups in the western and southwestern part 
of the state decided to enter the Omaha show 
this year instead of the Iowa fair. Northwest- 
ern Iowa has developed baby beef club work 
more slowly than some parts of the state. A 
real growth has taken place during recent years, 
but because of dis- (Concluded on page 20) 
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WEST BRANCH WELCOMES HOOVER _ 


Little Iowa Town Outdoes Itself in Staging Homecoming for Noted Native Son 


native timber for the presidency of the 

United States, came back home last 
week. He has returned to his native town of 
West Branch a number of times since he left 
it back in the eighties, but with less tribute 
than was paid him last Tuesday. If there was 
anything left undone by the committee com- 
posed of all of West Branch’s eight hundred 
citizens to make the reception of its best known 
offspring a success, they haven’t heard of it. 
To the ten thousand folks who gathered to pay 


H Uastive ti HOOVER, Iowa’s latest bit of 


tribute to Hoover it was a big day and one to — 


be remembered long. 

Hoover arrived in West Branch early in the 
day. A special train of many Pullmans, the 
like of which has never been seen in the quiet 
Quaker village, steamed in before breakfast. It 
had come from California, across Kansas thru 
heat and dust. Tired newspaper correspond- 
ents climbed out of their cars feeling here was 
another day of heat and noise. They saw the 
home folks at the station and wondered what 
they would do for excitement. They soon dis- 
covered, however, that the scene was unusual. 
Before night telegraph wires were busy carry- 
ing east and west stories of what Iowa can do 
for one of its boys who became famous. Inci- 
dentally, the weather was ideal, elear and cool. 

West Branch, likewise, had thrills. When 
Hoover stepped off the _ special 


By W. E. Drips 





A glimpse of Hoover and Hammill. 


there was no congestion in West Branch. Ar- 
rangements beforehand provided for ample 
parking spaces on the edge of the town and 
none but officials and press cars was allowed 
to enter. Boy Scouts from nearby cities di- 
rected traffic and, to insure its being handled 





train to be greeted by relatives, his 
old schoolteacher and others, the as- 
sembled crowd began a series of 
cheers that lasted until the next 
morning when he left. First there 
was a breakfast for the presidential 
candidate at the home of a relative, 
Mrs. Jennie Scellars. It was an 
Iowa breakfast, too—ham and eggs, 
home-made biscuits, plenty of cof- 
fee and jam and honey. 

Then the folks outside began to 
want to see him. The quiet of West 
Branch was disappearing. Airplanes 
were zooming overhead as newspaper 
photographers arrived to ‘‘shoot’’ 
and rush the plates back to Cedar 
Rapids, Davenport, Des Moines and 
Muscatine to make up the extras. 
Automobiles by the hundreds were 
bearing down on the town. But 








Thé parade comes down the main street of West Branch. 


correctly, Illinois sent over a dozen of her beg 
motorcycle mounted state police. West Brang, | 
did her part, too. They saw to it that goog 
clean eating stands were set up and fair pricg | 
were charged for the food sold. . | 
The headquarters for the official party wer, @ 
located in the high school. Here were rooms @ 


for the press, rooms for the politicians ang @ & 


rooms to sit down and rest. Outside to the 
west in the athletic field a big circus tent hag 
been set up. It was an ideal location. Benches 
were placed in the tent and loud-speaking am. 
plifiers were hooked up over the tent and aboye | 
the grounds to make sure any overflow of folkg 
who might not be able to get into the big tent 
could hear. A speaker’s stand was located og | 
one side of the tent and here again lighting ar. 
rangements were adequate so that all could seg 
the speakers. 


After Hoover had finished breakfast ang § 


looked about a bit with his friends and rela. 
tions he went out to visit the old Swimming 
hole. This trip wasn’t a big success. A mob of 
photographers, professional and amateur, al ~ 
most ran over the party vainly trying to get a 


picture for the family album. The swimming © S 


hole wasn’t what it used to be, and so a visit 
was made to a nearby cornfield where Iowa’ 
greatest crop was examined. There were more 
poses for photographers and then the Hoovers 
visited the family burial lot in the 
cemetery. Back to shelter went the 
engineer of world-wide fame and a 
few moments were given for rest. 

After that Hoover had luncheon, 
or dinner as they probably referred 
to it in West Branch when Hoover 
was a boy. Postmaster Yoder and 
wife entertained the Hoovers, and 
more visiting took place. 

Later Hoover met the press and 
allowed correspondents to ask ques- 
tions. He told them briefly how it 
was hard to try to see the familiar 
sights of his old home to the tune of 
half a dozen brass bands and a bat 

- tery of cameras, but that he was hav- 
ing a good time anyway. 

At 4 o’clock he appeared in the § 
big speaking tent for a moment and | 
was vigorously applauded. Govern- 
or Ham- (Concluded on page 23) 


FARM ISSUE BIGGER THAN PARTY LOYALTY 


Farm Bureau Day Speaker Urges Farmers to Fight On for McNary-Haugen Principle 


N THE principal address of the Farm Bu- 
I reau Day program at the Iowa State Fair 

Monday, Frank W. Murphy insisted that 
agriculture must be granted the right to do its 
own thinking and draw up-its own legislation. 
Murphy is chairman of the ‘legislative commit- 
tee of the Corn Belt Federation of Farm Or- 
ganizations. 

‘‘Agriculture understands its own prob- 
lems,’’ Mr. Murphy said. ‘‘It wants a better 
price on farm commodities and intends to stay 
in the fight until it gets the benefit of exist- 
ing tariff schedules. 

‘‘For five years or more the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill was before the bar of publie opinion, 
without once being challenged legislatively by 
any man in or out of congress, who had a plan 
that would solve the problem of the surplus 
and make the tariff on farm commodities ef- 
fective. We do not want to borrow any of the 
government’s money, nor are we seeking a sub- 
sidy. We ask the right as conservative men 
and women of America’s farms to pay our own 
way and do our own thinking.”’ 

‘The farmer will not continue to be sub- 
merged,’’ Mr. Murphy added. ‘‘He fired the 
shot at Concord Bridge and he is still made of 
the same stuff he was made of then. He is the 
wealth producer of the country, and he is the 
fairest man to whose care and hands to commit 





eR ne ee 


the flag of the nation. He doesn’t ask for any- 
thing whieh is not due him. 

‘“We farmers would be deserving of the con- 
tempt of every decent citizen if we accepted an 
industrially prepared plank for agriculture, 


and unless they will write a better bill than the . 


MeNary-Haugen bill, we will never do it. That 
challenge is nothing new with us, we have held 
to it for years. 
‘Eastern politicians say to loan the farmers 
money and to set up farmers’ cooperative asso- 


' eiations if you would solve the problem. If that 


is true, I would like to know why I have to en- 
gage in the practice of law to make enough 
money to enable me to carry the twenty-five 
farms which I own. 


““We do not choose to assail America’s pro- 


tective system. We want the east to keep its 
tariff, labor to keep its Adamson law, restric- 
tion of immigration to continue, and the main- 
tenance of the Federal Reserve act. All of 
these paternalistic laws enacted to give groups 
a higher price than the world price for their 
services and commodities, should be kept, but 
bring us in on the deal and give us a seat at 
the banquet table. 

‘‘The farmer furnishes the banquet but sits 
at the feet of industry, finance and commerce 
and picks up the erumbs. We have lost forty 
billion dollars out of the agricultural states as 


the result of the fact that we buy dear and sell 


‘cheap. We are not complaining about the price 


that we get; it is the fact that we can not buy 
anything with it that tries our patience. The 
buying power of the average commodities of 
America’s farms today is not over 70 per cent. 
We buy in a high, protected domestic market 
and pay prices exacted from us and sell on the 
basis of a low world market on the level of 
prices offered tous. . 

‘<The fight on the McNary-Haugen bill is go- 
ing on with renewed vigor, utterly regardless of 
the action of either political convention or of 
the position taken by either party nominee. Up 
to this date no one has suggested any other way 
than the McNary-Haugen bill for the solution 
of the problem of the farm surplus and for 
making agricultural tariffs effective. The 
welfare of the men and women of the farms is 
of greater importance than the suecess of any 
political party. It is conceded by all that there 
is an acute, unsolved farm problem. The ques- 
tion is bigger than political and is 
greater than the candidate of either party. The 
farm question is the greatest economic and 
moral issue before the country in the 1928 cam- 
paign. Farm people should not, and in my 
opinion will not allow this issne to be sub- 


merged or sidetracked by other less important 


questions.’’ 
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| eee YL Will Keep Your Tractor 
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A tractor is only as good as the work it does. And the work it does depends 


ZE ZS on the oil you use! 


To keep a tractor doing good work is simple—if you know how. Thousands of 


e He Fe farmers in the Middle West have found the way. They use Polarine. 

‘ GY, Polarine is made to work on the farm—made in grades to meet the needs of every 

f YY type of tractor. It’s one of the major products of the Standard Oil Company 
a (Indiana) and has helped to build this Company’s reputation for dependability. 


For years Polarine has given ,satisfactory service on farms throughout the ten 
states of the Middle West. 


Polarine is sure and safe. No guess work. Buy the grade especially made for your machine. It will 
keep your tractor always on the job —any job you give it to do! ; 

That’s what counts. You can’t afford a tractor that works today and slumps tomorrow. Polarine will 
keep your tractor plugging away day after day working as it ought to work! 

Polarine protects every part of the engine from heat and friction—keeps it running smoothly —prevents 
trouble and makes the machine last longer. 25 


A man, asked why he used Polarine, once said, “I’d rather buy Polarine than buy repairs!” Wouldn’t 
you? Next time you need oil ask for Polarine of the right grade for your tractor. 


Consult the chart at any Standard Oil Service Station and 
' buy the grade of Polarine especially made for YOUR tractor. 


| Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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Two-Row Cultivator Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In response to your editorial, I will 
write you my opinion about two row 
corn plows, tho there are probably 
many that do not hold the same opin- 
ions. I have used a two row corn plow 
two years. I use a little different sys- 
tem growing corn than the average, 
and generally have my corn a little 
cleaner than the average. After hav- 
ing as good a seed bed for planting as 
the average I never fail to finish pre- 
paring for the planter with a double 
disking, just ahead of the planter. 
This includes all spring plowing, 
whether early or late. This gives one 
a good chance to keep the corn clean 
as the corn will always start out well 
ahead of the weeds. 

Even under these conditions, I do 


‘not think a two row plow can do near 


as good work as should be done the 
first time over, unless the ground is 
clean and there have been no hard 
rains, and the corn can be let grow 
till it is at least six inches high. Il 
do not believe it possible for any man 
to do a real good job on smaller corn 
without leaving a lot of it covered. 
Now, also, I never burn any corn stalks 
no matter how big they are, but plow 
them under the best I can. Now in 
plowing under a heavy crop of stalks, 
the stalks are bound to bother a whole 
lot the first cultivation and some the 
next time. A two row simply can’t 
do good work and make headway. The 
only way a shovel point can be cleaned 
on a two row is to stop, raise the gangs 
and clean the clogged points. With 
twelve points to catch rubbish a man 
would either be stopping all the time, 
or else scratching along with--his 
shovels all balled up. 

Nothing will equal a good old one 
row walking plow under trying condi- 
tions. The instant even one shovel 
points picks up some rubbish I can 
tell it by the feel of the handle and can 
generally clean it and keep right on 
going, by giving the handle some extra 
pressure and giving it a quick swing 
back and forth. In a field of newly 
plowed slough or blue grass sod, full 
of grass roots and small pieces of 
tough unrotted sod the conditions are 
similar to the above, and a two row 
has no business in_the field till about 
the third time over. 

Under good conditions, however, 
ground fairly clean and the corn big 
enough so one can raise the shields to 
cover the weeds in the hill without 
danger of covering the corn, a good 
two row will do good enough work for 
anybody, even cross ways if it has 
been checked fairly straight. On any 
farm with a fairly large corn acreage it 
would pay to have a two row if only 
to lay the corn by, with. Last year 
the hired man-laid the.corn by with 
the two row. The corn was growing 
so fast he barely got done before it 
got too big to plow, while I cut and 
shocked my barley with another set 
of horses. We simply couldn’t have 
made it with one row plows. 

LOUIS WALL. 

Linn county, Iowa. 





“Prohibition and Peace” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading in the Voice of 
the Farm in Wallaces’ Farmer and I 
want to shake hands with our Missouri 
sister, “A Farm Girl,” who wrote in 
the August 10 issue. I am of the 
same opinion as she. 

I have been wondering for some time 
if we farmers are going to vote for 
the man that will make us the most 
money. Is the farm question of more 
importance than the prohibition and 
peace question? I think not. What 


good would our money do if-we had 


war and saloons? We know Smith is 
wet and I don’t know how Smith or 
Hoover stand on the peace question. 
Every one is so busy talking about 
farm relief they don’t find time to say 
anything about such important things 
as prohibition and peace. Do we think 
more of money than we do of our boys 
and girls? We had better think seri- 
ously before we vote in November. 

As for me, I don’t want a wet pres- 
ident, neither do I want to Hooverize 
any more, altho I suppose one of these 
two will get there. 

MRS. L. T. GOUSE. 
Jasper County, Iowa. 





Benefits of Tractor Drawn 
Rotary Hoe 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We purchased a three-row rotary 
hoe to work this year in comparison 
with other cultivation methods in our 
experience. I have thought that you 
would not mind knowing something 


- of our opinion of the machine. 


Most of our corn is grown on sweet 
clover ground. We plow under a 
heavy growth with a packer attached 
to the tractor plow and plant immedi- 
ately. Weeds are easily controlled in 
this way. The method also solves the 
erosion problem of our Crawford 
county hill land. This year we have 
put back to corn a field that was 
hogged down last fall.’ The stalks 
were not removed but were disked up 
good with a sharp tandem tractor 
drawn outfit before plowing. In this 


in labor will be great. I got over the 
thirty acre field yesterday handily in 
six hours. Based on a sweet clover 
program, we raise corn at a man labor 
cost of three and a half hours per 
acre up to harvesting time. When we 
pick the corn by hand, we spend con- 
siderably more time at picking than 
we do in raising the crop. 
J. LEO AHART. 
Calhoun county, Iowa. 





1903 Profits vs. 1928 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This afternoon I was_ shocking 
alfalfa hay and took to figuring. For 
a little over twenty-five years I have 
sold and shipped alfalfa hay, and here 
are some of the changes that have 
come to us during that time: 

1928 1903 
Harvest wages on farms..$ 3.00 $ 2.00 


Cost of mowing machine 115.00 45.00 
Cost of baling hay.......... 3.00 2.00 
Cost of freight to eastern 

MROE IOUS = c..ccudiicccssgutcoecdnse 9.70 4.85 
Cost of taxesfon land... 2.00 85 
Cost of phosphate fertil- 

izer per uNnit.............cec 1.50 1.00 


F. O. B. selling price of hay is about 
the same as it was in 1903. 

Add to these handicaps the fact that 
our soils are not in as good state of 
fertility as they were twenty-five years 
ago, and that we therefore produce 
smaller crops and the comparison be- 
comes still more discouraging. 

Analyzing the situation a little far- 
ther your figures as to factory wages, 





‘ 


favored Hoover. 


cuss non-political subjects. 
last month or two. 





HOW THE VOTE ‘GOES 


In the ten days preceding the time of making up this page, seventy- 
three letters dealing with the presidential campaign were’ received by the 
Voice of the Farm. Twenty-eight—largely as a protest against the wets— 
Twenty-six—largely as a protest against the Hoover- 
Coolidge farm policies—favored Smith. Nineteen were neutral. 

On the page this week, we are giving space to folks who want to dis- 
They have hardly had a fair chance in the 





field there was, besides the ever pres- 
ent fox tail, quite a sprinkling of 
morning glories. The rotary hoe does 
nothing to the morning glories and 
nothing to fox tail that has become at 
all rooted when pulled with horses. 
We went over this field with the hoe 
first to keep the very small fox tail 
in check, then plowed it with the 
shovel cultivator on account of the 
glories, taking care of the worst 
patches with hand hoeing. Our rotary 
hoe is a square shaft machine, that is, 
all. the wheels in a gang must revolve 
together. For this reason, corn stalks 
do not bother. 

This spring I put the tractor on the 
hoe and worked at the speed of four 
and a half miles per hour. I must 
say that there is no favorable compari- 
son betwéen the quality of work done 
at horse drawn speed and the speed 
just mentioned. If the horses hitched 
to thé hoe are not made to step right 
along, they might as well be left in 
the barn. 

In this field, as has been mentioned, 
the field had been cultivated with 
four shovel cultivators. The corn was 
about seven inches high as it stood in 
the row. It was drilled and with it 
was drilled soys at the rate of a 
bushel to five acres. The high speed 
work did a beautiful joh of cleaning 
out the rows. ‘We now know how to 
use the rotary hoe effectively. Speed 
is the thing. 

On the sweet clover fields, we plan 
to use the hoe twice and then lay 
by with the shovel cultivator. I am 
quite certain that the results will be 
all that can be desired and the saving 





230, makes the price on mowing ma- 
chine not far from being in line. Cost 
living you show at 170. Farm wages 
at 160. On this basis the farm hand 
is not in much different position than 
he was twenty-five years ago. The 
handicap upon farming is in my opin- 
ion, greater than can be carried on 
much longer without total bankruptcy. 
As a matter of fact this handicap, and 
its result, are clearly reflected in the 
price of land. For years we had a 
standing offer of $175 per acre for this 
farm. This was before the war. To- 
day it would not bring $75. 
CHAS. B. WING. 
Ohio. 





Hogs and New Barley 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have noticed a write-up in your pa- 
per, “Feed Barley to Hogs.” Do you 
know that this year barley is no good 
and hogs will not eat barley in any 
mixture one may use? There are 
thousands of bushels of barley in Iowa 
and Illinois that hogs can not eat. 
Look this up and let’s hear from you. 
See if I am not right. In some cases 
oats are in such shape hogs will not 
eat them. 

W. BITTNER. 

Clinton County, Iowa. 


Remarks: We have had dozens of 
complaints of this sort. What is 
wrong with the barley we do not 
know. In some cases the hogs learn 
to like the barley after they have been 
starved to it. What do our readers 
say ?—Editor. 


sso eens 


The “Big Steal”? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I just happened to run across a copy _ 
of Wallaces’ Farmer and I see the 
farmers are still squawking about farm 
I don’t know just what yoy ° 
mean\ by farm relief, except that yoy 


relief. 


want the government to tax the poop 
devils who live in towns and work fop 


an honest living in order to make the 


farmers still richer. It seems to ime 
the farmers get the best of it as it is 
Their taxes are always being lowered; 
everybody’s patting them on the baek, 


It certainly did my heart good to see 
that there was one man in this country — 
big enough to say no—I mean our pres. 9 


ident, Calvin Coolidge—when the farm. 
ers tried to put over their big steal in 
the last congress. 

I am also glad to see that our party 
has nominated Herbert Hoover, ap. 
other man who is big enough to look 
at things in broad national and inter. 
national terms. Hoover will give the. 
farmers all that they have any right to 
expect, all right, but you won’t see him 
trade the nation’s rights for the farm. 
er’s vote. . 

Now, why don’t you come right out 
and boost for Hoover? Forget about 
this farm relief bunk that Al Smith is 
handing out. Even if he makes good 
his promises it won’t be good for the 
farmer. As soon as the farmer gets an 
extra dollar he invests it in gasoline 
and joyrides imstead of staying at 
home and doing his chores. The Re- 
publican party has taken care of this 
country for many years, and if the 
farmer will trust the grand old party 
he will be taken care of. 

E. E. TWIGGENS. 

Plymouth County, Iowa. 


“Give Credit to Smith” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It would suit me a whole lot better 
if you would print the truth about both 
Hoover and Smith. Smith is a great 
man and should -be given credit for 
all he has done. 

In my opinion he would work in the 
interests of us farmers much more 
than the other man. -So I ask that you 
please give credit to Smith and not 
carry all the water in one pail. 

Ohio. OKEY W. DRUSHEL. 


Canadian Thistles 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time ago I noticed in your pa 
per a request for methods to destroy 
Canadian thistles—that farm pest sec- 
ond only to cockleburs, and having a 
penchant for getting rid of noxious 
weeds on the farm myself I am send- 
ing in an account of my own expeli- 
ence-along that line this last spring. 

We have a small pasture—for hogs 
—just across the fence from the corn- 
field and despite the fact that I cut 
the thistles every year, many came 
up inside the cornfield. The dry 
weather early had caused the grass to 
be somewhat shorter than usual, but 
the thistles grew right on like “Mr. 
Finney’s turnip” that grew “behind 
the barn.” 

I was cutting them inside the field 
with a hoe one day and the hogs come 
alongside and begged for feed. So I 
threw a number of the green, succulent 
thistles over the fence to them, and 
they pounced upon them and devoured 
them, coming back again and again 
for more which I gave them. 

I made a search for them in the 
pasture yesterday, August 4, and could 
count on the fingers of one hand all 
the thistles in the pasture, tho they 
had not been cut this year but eaten 
roots and all. This is no fairy story 
but facts. MRS. MARVIN COGDILL. 

Missouri. ° 
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a Cow and Found 
a Thief 


The latter part of July, Phillip Bakke 
farmer near Decorah—discovered 
cows had got out of the pasture in 
night and wandered away. So he 
ent his hired man, Warner Gaffney, 
“ant to look for them. As Gaffney went 

a side road, he discovered an auto- 

| mobile parked with two men apparent- 
q jy asleep in the’ front seat. As Gaffney 
: , one man sat up. Gaffney asked 
{they had seen any cattle, and was 
“told no. B 

However, Gaffney found the cows 
shortly and returned past the roadside 
where the car was parked. This time 
he thought he heard chickens squawk 
jn the rear of the car. As the men, 
were strangers to him, Gaffney became 
guspicious. So he returned home and 
got his employer, Bakke, and the two 
went back. They drove past the parked 
‘ar and saw the men were asleep, so 
Gaffney and Bakke got out and looked 
things over. Bakke is tall, and he 
jooked into the car and saw chickens 
in a crate. He immediately drove to 
Decorah, got the sheriff and returned 
in short order, and the touring sleepers 
were aroused from their dreams. 

It was only a short trip to the jail, 
and the two men were placed there. At 
first they refused to admit stealing the 
chickens. But Sheriff Christen wasn’t 
easily put off. He took the white chick- 

ens out to every farm where they had 
white ones and had lost some, and [et 
_the chickens out. Finally they were 
left at the Willard Bakken farm, near 
Decorah, and they went to roost. This 
was too much for the thieves, and they 
confessed and were shortly brought to 
trial. 

The two men, Archie Richards and 
Me'vin Johnson, drew a five-year term 
at Anamosa and are now serving. As 
the chickens were stolen from a Serv- 
ice Bureau member, a $50 reward has 
been paid to Gaffney and Bakke for 
their work in catching the thieves. 












Growing Mulberry From Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes, ask- 
ing how to grow the mulberry from 
seed. Following are directions as 
given by the United States Depart- 


* ment of Agriculture, in a Forestry 


Service Bulletin: 

“The seed may be separated by 
crushing and washing the berries. 
After drying, the seed should be kept 
in a cool dry place until a week or 
ten days previous to sowing. The seed 
May be sown as soon as it ripens, but 
generally the better practice is to 
Wait until the following spring, so that 
the seedlings will have an entire sea- 
son in which to grow before the com- 
ing of cold weather. The seed should 





ut | 









be sown in fresh, fertile soil, and cov- 
ered not more than one-half inch. 
About one to two weeks are required 
for germination. Better results are 
Obtained by mixing the seed with 
moist sand and keeping the mixture in 
@ warm place until germination be- 
gins. The sand and seed can then be 
_ S0wed together on a well prepared 
bed. The bed should be covered with 
: one-fourth ineh of sifted loam. The 
' growth during the first season will be 
enough to bring the trees to the proper 
size for transplanting into the perma- 
' Rent site the following spring.” , 
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The Packer Hog Type 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
For the past few years much discus- 
Sion has taken place in regard to the 
type of hogs which should be produced 
to meet the changing taste of the con: 














A 


wise investment. 


kind. 
Linseed Oil. 


Minnesota Paints. . 


~ 1115 So. 3rd St. 





ervation insurance for your 


have, for 58 years, proved to be the 
most satisfactory and economical to 
use in this severe Northwest climate. 
Minnesota House Paintsand Minnesota 
Barn Paints stand the extreme tem- 
perature changes better than any other 
We buy Northwestern Flax 
only, to make our own pure Minnesota 
Some of your money 
goes back to the farm when you buy 


-time tested 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 


Protect your Buildings against the 
Ravages of Winter.....Paint NOW! 


NEW paint job now is like a winter overcoat for 
your home and farm buildings. 
the bugs are gone after the first frost...the cool nights and warm days 
assure paint drying evenly. Put some of your crop money into pres- 
buildings and farm machinery. 


Fall is the best time to paint... 


Minnesota Paints 


For the inside of the house you can also 
buy special paints and varnishes for floors, 
woodwork, walls, furniture, etc. under the 
Minnesota label . . . the guarantee-of highest 
quality. If you want a quick-drying, all-pur- 
pose varnish, try Minnesota 4-hour Varnish. 
See your nearest Minnesota Paint dealer as 


soon as possible about painting this fall. 
Write for interesting booklet and color cards. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 




















It's a 











sumer. Increased European pork pro- 
duction, resulting in a decreased de- 
mand for American pork products, is 
one of the factors that has made it nec- 
essary for American meat processors 
to study more closely our domestic 
market. A close analysis of this do- 
mestic market has convinced the pro- 
cessors that our pork producers should 
work toward producing hogs that carry 
more lean meat and less fat. This does 
not mean that the packers want thin, 
flabby hogs lacking finishing quality, 
nor does it mean that the packers are 
stating that any one weight or type of 
hogs will at all times top the market. 
They do believe, however, that it is 
possible and advisable to produce a hog 
of an intermediate type that, over a 
term of years, will most often be in 
greatest demand on the market. 

The packers have no particular breed 
of hogs in mind. They are interested 
only in the hog that will produce most 
economically the leaner cuts demand- 
ed by the consumer. This is the so 
called intermediate type—a_ thickly- 
muscled, firmly-finished hog, weighing 
between 190 and 240 pounds alive, with 
smooth back and.belly, a small propor- 








tion of shoulder and head, and capable | 


of producing the 28 to 30-inch loins de- 
manded by the retail meat trade. 

It should not be construed that this 
kind of hog is going to be the only one 
in demand, even tho the trend is to- 
ward leaner cuts. There will be a con- 
tinuance of the demand for heavy 
butcher hogs, weighing from 240 to 280 
pounds, or even heavier. At times 
when the corn crop is short, these heav- 
ier hogs will probably bring a higher 
price than the lighter ones. However, 
it is the belief of the committee that 
occasions: of this sort will be less fre- 
quent in the future and that the peri- 
ods of time in which heavy-weight hogs 
are at a premium will be shorter and 
shorter. . 

The demand for weight and finish in 
packing sows will also continue, but 
the proportion of lighter. weight butch- 
er hogs suitable for the family and 
general fresh pork trade will undoubt- 
edly increase in proportion year by 
year. 

In order to illustrate clearly the type 
of hog under discussion, the Institute 
of American Meat Packers has agreed 
to cooperate with the National Swine 


| 





Growers’ Association in exhibiting at 
Peoria, Illinois, during the week of the 
National Swine Show, August 10-15, a 
carload of market hogs which will cor- 
respond as closely as possible to the 
type desired. These hogs will be se- 
lected for their value, based on pack- 
ing house standardS, and represent, in 
so far as we have any record, the first 
carload: of hogs exhibited for the spe- 
cific purpose of establishing a definite 
working basis between the hog pro- 
ducers and the packers. Constructive 
breeders, farmers, representatives of 
agricultural colleges, and all other in- 
dividuals interested are invited to give 
especial attention to this exhibit and 
to discuss with the men in charge, the 
market trends for the pork products 
and the best methods by which to meet 
them. 

During the meeting of the Hog Cycle 
Conference, the question of trends in 
type will be further considered and 
the participation of ail those interested 
in securing more profitable market 
hogs is cordially invited. 

G. F. SINEX. 

President National Swine Growers’ 
Association. 
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lowa’s Farm Girls’ Fair 


(Continued from page 3) 


and had the lovely old acorn handles 
which made it worth salvaging from 
under several coats of paint. She not 
only brought back the old dresser but 
she learned to recane chairs in club 
work and made a chair usable for her 
room. 

Fern Bennet, of Story county, showed 








A feature of the exhibits were the units 
of three pieces for a girl’s room. 


the room of painted furniture that in- 
cluded an iron bed painted ivory color, 
an old dresser and a chair of the same 
shade, and a reading center consisting 
of a comfortable old arm chair painted 
a Dutch blue with a quilted cushion 
seat and a table painted lavender. The 
curtains of flaxon in a pretty little 
print emphasizing blue and lavender, 
and the bedspread of blue and laven- 
der, unified the color scheme and made 
the room a lovely one. Rag carpeting 
covered the floor appropriately. 

A new class of entries this year was 
the one consisting of three pieces of 
furniture for a girl’s room. And this 
evidently was one of the most popular. 
Ninety-nine pieces, or thirty-three sets 
were represented in this class and 
lined a large part of the available wall 
space in the girls’ building. A great 
many of the sets included dressing ta- 
bles. 

With the exception of eleven sets 
which were submitted as reading cen- 
ters, and usually consisted of a chair, 
table and lamp, the remaining twenty- 
two were all dressing table units. Most 
of the girls had made their own, and 
out of everything from packing boxes 
to fruit crates and wall board frames. 
Covered with dainty slip covers of 
plain and print material, with ruffles 
and pretty covers, they seemed most 
suitable for girls’ rooms. 

One of the most ingenious of these 
dressing tables was made of a couple 
of boxes in which fruit had been 
shipped to a store. These were set 
apart as the side parts are on dressing 
tables. A board had been nailed on 
top, little doors fitted to the side pieces 
which had been fitted up with shelves. 
The shelves as well as a little drawer 
were lined with wall paper cut in 
cubist shapes and glued in, serving the 
double purpose of covering a rough 
wood surface and making an attractive 
and very modernistic finish. The pa- 
per was shellacked over with a clear 
shellac so that the drawers could be 
kept clean easily. The dressing table 
was painted a Dutch blue and had a 
mirror hung above it. -A bench was 
made in the home carpenter shop and 
covered with sacking dyed rose color 
and run thru with blue threads to form 
squares. She used the same kind of 
material for the dressing table cover 
and sent down a lovely little old kero- 
sene lamp with a marble base to com- 
plete the outfit. 

The Four-H clothing exhibit included 
ten different classes, dresses for the 


athletic type of girl, dresses for the. 


dramatic type girl, dresses for the in- 
genue type girl, a complete outfit for 


a club girl, underwear, Four-H club 








uniforms, aprons, pajamas, children’s 
clothes and accessories for dress. There 
were a few over 200 entries for all of 
the classes, a little less than in some 
other years on account of the larger 
number of clubs studying home fur- 
nishing this year. 

This was a pillow year, too. There 
were mountains of them, piled one on 
top of each other in the glass cases, 
more than one could count. They were 
of all sorts of makes and many differ- 
ent shapes. There were a great num- 
ber of pretty quilted ones and some of 
pieced blocks set together and quilted. 
Mostly they were of wash materials, 
practical pillows that could be laun- 
dered when they became soiled, 

There were hundreds of waste bas- 
kets as ingenious as the dressing ta- 
bles, and offering new ideas to fair 
visitors. One of the cleverest of the lot 
was made from a little nail keg, paint- 
ed inside and out. Another attractive 
one was made from a heavy paper Car- 
ton, with a handle cut in it at the 
back, and papered all over in the cubist 
fashion with colored ads and cover de- 
signs from magazines. 

There were forty-two rugs in braid- 
ed, hooked and crocheted designs, sev- 
enty-two pairs of curtains and nearly 
fifty lampshades and lamps. A table 
full of desk sets, an Indian Four-H club 
exhibit and some four hundred odd jars 
of canned stuffs completed the Four-H 
girls’ exhibits. There were seven class- 





home furnishings. The results were 
as follows: 

Clothing—First, Mahaska county, 
Esther Everett and Alma McCurdy; 
second, Jasper county, Marjorie Chol- 
let and Helen Deal; third, Hancock 
county, Marie and Fannie London. In- 
dividual high scorer, Esther Everett. 

Home furnishing—First, Winnebago 
county, Marjorie Nelson and Alpha 
Myhr; second, Louisa county, Alice 
Pierce and Jean Williams; third, Mar- 
shall county, Ruth Willits and Marie 
Martin. Individual high scorer, Alice 
Pierce. 


Canning—First, Wright county, Jo- 
sephine Studebaker and Mary Quilain; 
second, Page county, Norma and. Ruby 
Miller; third, Delaware county, Clara 
Mathews and Dorothy Ridenour. Indi- 
vidual high scorer, Dorothy Ridenour. 

Bread—First, Ida county, Eleanor 
Coalter and Isabell Bergman; second, 
Madison county, Frances Macumber 
and Zella Graves; third, Monroe coun- 
ty, Neva Hughes and Marjorie Shaffer. 
Individual high scorer, Neva Hughes. 

Monday, August 27, was Health Con- 
test Day, featuring the beginning of 
the examinations for contestants in 
the state health contest. Tuesday was 
State Officers’ Day, with a program 
in the evening at which these officers 
elected at the- Four-H convention in 
June were given new honors. Wednes- 
day was Style Show Day, with more 
than twenty-five girls modeling in the 
dresses that they had made. Former 
state presidents were also introduced 
at this time, including Beulah Rod- 
gers, 1923 president; Minnie Rasch, 
1925 president; Esther Sietmann, 








a the Four-H_ exhibits before the fair opened. Mrs. Edith Barker, Jose- 
phin 


e Arnquist, 


Lula Tregoning and Florence Forbes working to get 


everything shipshape. 


es in the canning exhibit; three jars to 
help solve the winter vegetable prob- 
lem; three jars to help solve the win- 
ter fruit problem; three jars contain- 
ing foods of high vitamin content; 
three jars of high iron content; three 
ways to can corn; three greens, and 
five jars for a well-balanced meal with 
menu attached. 

On the Four-H Club fair program, 
each day had its special feature. Fri- 
day, August 24, was Polk County Day, 
with six demonstrations given by clubs 
from that county. Camp township, with 
Annabel Fleming and Edith Blood, 
demonstrated set-in pockets. Grace 
Reeves and Brenda Rittgers, from 
Crocker township, demonstrated mak- 
ing ironing board covers. Marguerite 
Cassidy and Wilma Waddell, of 
Jefferson township, demonstrated well- 
equipped sewing boxes. Making a 
sewing box was demonstrated by Wil- 
ma and Winifred Thornton, twin sis- 
ters from Douglas township. - Ap- 
proved shoes was the subject of the 


demonstration of: Mildred McKeever 


and Ursual Person, of Franklin town- 
ship. 

Saturday, August 25, was Judging 
Contest Day with twenty-six teams en- 
tered and the day given over to judg- 
ing clothing, bread, canned goods and 





1926; and Iola Pierce, 1927. Thurs- 
day, the last of the “feature” days, 


‘was Harmonica Band Day. 


Space does not permit telling about 
all of the demonstrations given. 
There were fifty-six demonstrations 


The dresser that Shirley Ayers rejuve- 
nated. 





: Out of the Bush Into 
' the Sudan 
fi : 





altogether during the fair weg 
Three demonstrations were kept L0ine 
at the same time, jn the demonstratigg 
rooms named for the first three x 
presidents of the Four-H Clubs. Har. 
monica classes were conducted every 
morning from 9:30 until noon on the 
veranda of Pine Crest Lodge. Fow 
different sections of girls receiyeg 
training in harmonica playing, and 
were presented as finished bands op 
Harmonica Band Day. The girls algo 
entertained at the Four-H party Thurs. | 
day evening. This was a family Darty, 
so-called, of three large families, the 
“Camerons,” the “Mullens” and the 
“Coreys,” and prizes were awarded to 
the family putting on the best stunt of 
the evening. 











(Continued from page 6) 

even a traveler in sight, but Jim im. 
mediately crossed over to the left side 
of the road. “Remember the English 
traffic rules,’ he warned me. “The 
right side of the road is the left again 
now.” We didn’t break any speed laws 
in that deep, soft sand. 

We chugged right up to the house 
of the resident as soon as we reached 
Geneina, and I think our little Eng. 
lish motors hummed a jolly “Fee Fi Fo: 
Fum” all the way to that Englishman. 
It was a real house too, with even an 
attempt at a hedge and a lawn that 
only a Briton would brave in that des. 
ert of desolation and drouth. We 
knocked on the first door we’d seen in 
any house for weeks, and a _ black 
houseboy, in a clean white gown, a 
neat, green turban on his head anda 
sash of the same material corseted 
about his midriff, bowed us plump into 
civilization again. 

There were rugs on the floor, real 
pictures on a decorated wall and some 
magazines, in English, beside a big 
upholstered chair. There was a book- 
case, to astound us, and this lone Eng- 
lishman standing guard on the ragged 
fringe of the empire had even hung 
some tidy bits of drape about the first 
glass windows we had seen in a thou- 
sand miles of travel. Then, to ccm 
plete this transplanting of Merrie Eng- 
land itself there in the heart of the 
Dark Continent the black “bo 
brought us a pot of tea and a litt 
plate of cakes and announced that th 
captain was just. now coming from 
the tennis court. An Englishman i: 
always English and he’ll hang onto his 
home standards of comfort and clean- 
liness, his sports, and his dress clothes 
as long as he’H hang onto his bath, his 
beer and his congenial aristocracy— 
and that means as long as he lives. 

We showed the captain our pass- 
ports and trembled. The English are 
sticklers for law and regulations and 
we knew it. They will hardly consider 
a man born if there is the slightest ir- 
regularity in his birth certificate—and 
our passports were absolutely no good 
at all. Besides, we were “fool Amer: 
icans,” dirty and whiskered and rag- 
ged, and we had no dress suit for din- 
_ner. Clearly we didn’t belong in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan the way we 
looked. - 

“Sorry, old beans,” he finally an- 
nounced, “but I cawn’t recognize you 
from these photos in your passports. 
You’re smooth shaven in the pictures. 
You'll have to cut off that brush. We 
don’t live in the bush here. Boy, bring 
two pitchers of hot water!” 

“He’s got us, Pop,” mourned Jim. 
“Shades of Bill Thompson. We've g0t 
to shave.” 

“He thinks you’re a red,” I told Jim, 
for my partner’s six weeks’ of 
untrimmed beard was a flaming bol- 
shevik red. I had plenty of beard my- 
self, and a long, flowing black mous 
tache that looked like the spirit of ’96. 
It was the eighth of February and we 
hadn’t shaved since Christmas eve. 
The captain was right. 

We shaved. He viseed our pass- 


ports and we slept that night between | 





clean white sheets. We were ready 


fer the Sudan tomorrow. 
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Ricut: Armstrong's Printed Linoleum, 
Pattern 8413 —a particularly practical 
and pretty design for hallway or kitchen. 


any of you can still remember (and it was 
M not so long ago, either) when rag rugs or 
carpets covered the kitchen floor—if indeed there 
was any covering at all. In many cases it was the 
bare wood floor itself, ugly and splintery, and a 
slavey’s job to scrub it! 


Later, old-fashioned oilcloth came in. Oilcloth 
was not very practical, as it very soon wore out. 
But in spite of its faults, it had its virtues—it was 
easy to clean, and, after all, that is important. 


Now-a-days, I think, nearly everyone has lino- 
leum in the kitchen. It is perfectly suited for the 
purpose—not only is it easy to 
keep clean, but in addition, it 
is made in really pretty patterns 
and will give years of wear. 








That is particularly true of Armstrong's Lino- 
leum and Linoleum Rugs which are protected by 
the amazing new dirt-resisting Accolac finish. 
You will be just as pleased as I was, I am sure, 
when you first see this wonderful new lacquer- 
like surface. The rug illustrated is one of the new 
Armstrong patterns, No. 747—printed over gen- 
uine Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 


they wear and wear and wear 
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<< above all things they should be easy to keep clean 2 


(at WRITES HAZEL DELL BROWN jy) 





Lerr: Armstrong's Arabesq Linoleum, 
Pattern 9001—in the popular handcraft 
tile design, suitable for any room in the 
house. 


alee 4 CIRCLE A 
Armstrong's Linoleum and Linoleum  fod-nadmn 


Rugs with the new dirt-proof Accolac 
finish, as well as the cheaper Quaker- 


Felt Rugs, also with the Accolac finish, can be 
seen now in the stores. Ask to see the latest 
Armstrong designs. 


For 1o cents in stamps, Mrs. Brown will send 
you a copy of her book, ‘The Attractive Home 
—How to Plan Its Decoration,” beautifully illus- 
trating in color the prettiest linoleum patterns. 
Write her a letter, too, describing your rooms, 
and she will gladly suggest the most practical 
and attractive floor. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Li- 
noleum Division, 1029 Jackson 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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Offering four speeds forward to meet every con- 
dition of road and load, equipped with powerful 
non-locking four-wheel brakes and incorporating 
numerous other advancements in design, this 
newest Chevrolet truck now provides for the farm 
a low-priced haulage unit of extremely wide utility. 


Front shock absorber springs—air bound seat cush- 
ions—ball bearing steering mechanism—a greatly 
increased braking area—a heavier front axle and 
new channel front bumper are additional improve- 
ments offered in the New Utility Truck. Depend- 





able operation and road stability are assured by a 
powerful valve-in-head motor and by semi-elliptic 
springs set parallel to the load. And outstanding 
features of convenience are its low loading height 
and generous road clearance. 


Visit the nearest Chevrolet dealer for a thorough 
inspection of this remarkable new truck—avail- 
able in a variety of body types for every existing 
farm requirement—and providing the world’s 
lowest ton-mile cost for every conceivable type of 
hauling. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The New 
UTILITY 
TRUCK 


320 


Chassis Only 
f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
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Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











“Lesso 
sionally be made necessary by addi 
| the fae tg nied reviews. 


| issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
ij duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


’ Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
ns are ag they were made bo iad by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
ons to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
















Paul in Athens and Corinth 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
on for September 9, 1928. Acts, 17:16, 
48:17; I Corinthians 2:1-16; I Timothy 
3-7. Printed, Acts 18:1-11; I Timothy 
13-7.) 

“After these things he departed 
from Athens, and came to Corinth. (2) 
4nd he found a certain Jew named 
Aquila, a man of Pontus by race, lately 
ome from Italy, with his wife, Pris- 
tila, because Claudius had commanded 
all the Jews to depart from Rome: and 
ecame unto them; (3) and because he 
s of the same trade, he abode with 
hem, and they wrought; for by their 
trade they were tent-makers. (4) And 
he reasoned in the synagogue every 
Sabbath, and persuaded Jews and 
Greeks. (5) But when Silas and Tim- 
thy came down from Macedonia, Paul 
as constrained by the word, testify- 
ing to the Jews that Jesus was the 
hrist. (6) And when they opposed 
hemselves and blasphemed, he shook 
ut his raiment and said unto them, 
Your blood be upon your own heads; I 
am clean: from henceforth I will go 
mnto the Gentiles. (7) And he departed 
thence, and went into the house of a 
certain man named Titus Justus, one 
hat worshipped God, whose house 
joined hard to the synagogue. (8) And 
vispus, the ruler of the synagogue, be- 
iieved in the Lord with all his house; 
and many of the Corinthians hearing 
believed, and were baptized. (9) And 
\ Lord said unto Paul in the night 

a vision, Be not afraid, but speak 
“hold not thy peace: (10) for I am 

* thee, and no man shall set on 

to harm thee: for I have much 

ie in this city. (11) And he dwelt 
% a year.and six months, teaching 
word of God among them.” 

“This is good and acceptable in the 
sight of God our Saviour; (4) who 
would have all men to be saved, and 
tome to the knowledge of the -truth. 

(5) For there is one God, one mediator 
also between God and men, himself 
‘an, Christ Jesus, (6) who gave him- 
’ if a ransom for all; the testimony to 

. borne in its own times; (7) where- 
‘nto I was appointed a preacher and 

n apostle (I speak the truth, I lie 
not), a teacher of the Gentiles in faith 
and truth.” 

































From Thessalonica and Beroea Paul 
goes on to Athens, waiting for Timothy 
and Silas to join him, Athens is the 
literary and educational center of 
Greece, the center of science and art. 
While waiting, Paul goes to the Jewish 
Synagogue and speaks of Christ and 
the resurrection. On week days he 
spends some time in the market place. 
Hearing of this new doctrine, the 
Athenians, Epicurean and Stoic philos- 
ophers ask him to speak at Mars Hill, 
the place where they met to discuss 
new religions and pass upon their 
value. Here Paul declares to them the 
true nature of the God whom they 
ignorantly worship. He met them on 
their own ground. He did not allude 
to the Old Testament Scriptures, be- 
cause they knew nothing about them. 
He quoted from their own literature. 
He then tells them about Christ. Some 
of them openly rejected the resurrec- 
tion; others said they would hear him 
again. Only a few of these learned 
men believed. Paul went on to_Corinth. 

Corinth was situated on the low table 
land in the narrow isthmus connecting 
the Aegaean with the Adriatic. This 
isthmus, which separated southern 
Greece from the continent and thru 
_Which the trade from Asia Minor and 
Rome must pass, differed from our 
bmus of Panama in that from the 

















earliest times it had been the site of a 
great city. Ancient Corinth was de- 
stroyed by Mummius about the time 
that Scipio destroyed Carthage. Un- 
der the auspices of Julius Caesar a new 
city sprang up from its ruins. Caesar 
established there a colony for the dou- 
ble purpose of securing the trade which 
naturally would pass thru, and provid- 
ing a defense against the northern or 
continental peoples. In Paul’s time it 
was a place of great wealth and 
power. The city was the capital of. the 
province of Achaia. The government 
was that of a colony. The ruler was 
called a pro-consul. Hence, there 
would naturally be a large Roman 
population in the city. Being the 
great .center of Greek activity, it 
would have a large native Greek ele- 
ment. The Jews, who then as now 
were to be found wherever there was 
trade and traffic, would be there in 
great numbers. In short, Corinth was 
to Athens what Glasgow is to Edin- 
burgh and New York is to Boston. 
All these three elements entered 
largely into the composition of the 
Corinthian church, as we may see by 
the unhappy divisions which followed, 
as appears in the epistles to the Corin- 
thians, the Romans naturally prefer- 
ring the preaching of Paul, the rea- 
soner and logician, the Greeks prefer- 
ring the preaching of the eloquent 
Apollos, and the Jews that of Peter, 
the man who strictly conformed to the 
ancient customs and would not eat 
pork or any other thing ceremonially 
unclean. (See I-Corinthians 3:1-8.) 
The Jewish population had been 
greatly increased about the time of 
Paul’s entrance to Athens by a decree 
which banished the Jews from Rome 





(Acts 18:2). Among these refugees 
were a noted couple named Aquila and 
Priscilla, who were in the tent busi- 
ness either as manufacturers or as 
sellers, or both. In those days and in 
that climate this would naturally be 
a very important business, as much 
distribution of goods had to be done 
by land and there were no railroads 
or stage coaches and the hotel accom- 
modations were of the slightest. It 
is probable, therefore, that Aquila and 
Priscilla had a very extensive and 
profitable business. While their head- 
quarters seem to have been at Rome, 
they evidently traveled much, for we 
find them leaving Corinth with Paul 
(Acts 18:18), we find them later at 
Philippi (I Corinthians 16:19), and we 
hear of them long afterwards at 
Ephesus (II Timothy 4:19). 

Paul, as we would say in thesé 
days, got a job in their shop or store, 
as the case may be, for he, too, under- 
stood the tent business, that being the 
trade which his father taught him as 
something to fall back upon if his edu- 
cation failed to make him a living (a 
good plan for all fathers who send 
their boys to school). We can, there- 
fore, readily imagine Paul working in 
the shop, or store, at the trade or busi- 
ness which he had been taught in his 
youth according to the ancient Jewish 
custom, and as opportunity offered, 
discussing with his fellow workmen 
and employers the question uppermost 
in the Jewish mind in those daysy 
“When will the Messiah come?” and 
convincing them that He had indeed 
come and that Jesus of Nazareth, re- 
jected and crucified as He was, was 
the true Messiah and that He had risen 
from the dead, and thus it was demon- 
strated in that most convincing way 
that He was indeed the Son of God. 

We find Paul, of course, in the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath, and as the serv- 
ices of the ancient synagogue were 
conducted substantially as our prayer 
meetings are (only with a larger at- 
tendance and much greater interest), 
thére was ample opportunity to advo- 
cate his views. There was at that 
time no question so interesting to the 





Jew as that of the Messiah, and this 








| SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘“‘Mother West Wind’s ‘Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Unc’ Billy Possum Plays Dead 


One thing puzzled Peter Rabbit and 
Johnny Chuck and Striped Chipmunk, a 
great deal, a very great deal, after they 
had come to know Unc’ Billy Possum and 
his funny ways. They had talked it over 
“and the? had wondered and wondered 
about it, and had tried very hard to 
understand it, and even had asked Unc’ 
Billy about it. Une’ Billy had just grinned 
and said that they would have to ask his 
mammy. 

Of course, they couldn’t do that, and 
Unc’ Billy knew they couldn’t, for Une’ 
Billy’s mammy had died long, long be- 
fore he even thought of coming up from 
OY Virginny to the Green Forest and the 
Green Meadows’ where they lived. He 
said it just to tease them, and when he 
said it, he chuckled until they chuckled, 
too, just as if it were really the best kind 
of a joke. 5 

Now, you know it always is the thing 
which you try and try to find out and 
can’t find out that you most want to 
find out. And it was just so with Peter 
Rabbit and Johnny Chuck and Striped 
Chipmunk. ‘The more they talked about 
it, why the more they wanted to know. 
Why was it that Unc’ Billy Possum played 
dead instead of trying to run away when 
he was surprised by his enemies?. They 
always tried to run away. So did every- 
body else of their acquaintance excepting 
Unc’ Billy Possum. 

“There must be a reason,’”’ said Peter 
gravely as he pulled thoughtfully at one 
‘of his long ears. . = 

“Of course there is a reason,” asserted 
Johnny Chuck, chewing the end of a 
blade of grass. 

“There’s a reason for everything,” add- 
ed Striped Chipmunk, combing out the 
hair of his funny little tail. 

“Then of course old Grandfather Frog 
knows it,” said Peter. 





“Of course! Why didn’t we think of 
him before?” exclaimed the others. 





“I'll beat you to the Smiling Pool!” 
shouted Peter. 

Of course he did, for his legs are long 
and made for running, but Striped Chip- 
munk was not very far behind. Johnny 
Chuck took his time, for he knew that 
he could not keep up with the others. 
Besides, he was so fat that to run made 
him puff and blow. Grandfather Frog 
sat just as usual on his big green lily- 
pad, and he grinned when he saw who 
his visitors were, for he guessed right 
away what they had come for. 

“Chug-a-rum! What is it you want to 
know now?” he demanded, before Peter 
could fairly get his breath. 

“If you please, Grandfather Frog, we 
want to know why it is that Unc’ Billy 


Possum plays dead,’’ replied‘ Peter, as 
politely as he knew how. 

Grandfather Frog chuckled. “Just to 
fool people, stupid!” said he. 

“Of course, we know that!’ replied 


Striped Chipmunk; “but what we want 
to know is how he ever found out that 
he could fool people that way, and how 
he knows that he will fool them.” 

“TJ suspect that his mammy taught 
him,” said old Grandfather Frog, with 
another chuckle ’way down deep in his 
throat. 

‘But who taught his mammy?” 
sisted Striped Chipmunk. 

Grandfather Frog snapped at a foolish 
green fly, and when it was safely tucked 
away inside his white and yellow waist- 
coat, he turned once more to his three 
little visitors, ahd there was a twinkle in 
his big, goggly eyes. # 

“I see,” said he, “that you will have a 
story, and I suppose that the sooner I tell 
it to you, the sooner you will leave me in 
peace. Unc’ Billy Possum’s grandfather 
a thousand times removed was——” 

‘Was. this ’way back in the days when 
the world was young?” interrupted Peter. 

Grandfather Frog scowled at Peter. “If 
I have any more interruptions, there will 
be no story today,” said he severely. 

(Continued next week) 
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was Paul’s favorite theme. The Greeks 
were everywhere present in the Jewish 
synagogues, for the Greek at this time 


| had lost faith in his gods and many of 


them had now adopted the Jewish 
conception of God. In this populous 
city the crowds attending would very 
naturally increase when a theme of 
such an exalted nature was discussed 
by a workman, a tent-maker, and in a 
way of unsurpassed ability both in the 
cogency of his reasoning, his wide in- 
formation, and consuming zeal. 

Opposition had evidently manifested 
itself before Silas and Timothy came 
and Paul was very much discouraged, 
for in writing to these Corinthians, he 
said: “I was with you in weakness, and 
fear, and in much trembling” (I Corin- 
thians 2:3), and in writing to them 
his second epistle, he said: “God, that 
comforteth those that are cast down, 
comforted us by the coming of Titus.” 
When Titus came and gave moral back- 
ing and personal support, he was 
pressed in spirit and testified to the 
Jews that Jesus was Christ. We must 
not infer from this that he had not 
testified to them beforehand, for it is 
impossible for us to conceive of Paul 
preaching anywhere, even at Athens, 
without preaching Christ. The real 
meaning is that when Titus: came he 
preached with unusual fervency and 
pressed this point with greater earnest 
ness than ever before. 

It is worthy of remark that the word 
here translated “pressed” is precisely 
the word which Jesus in one of the 
erises of His life used when He said: 
“TI have a baptism to be baptized with 
and how am I ‘straitened’ until it be 
accomplished.” It means in both cases 
the putting forth of the utmost pos- 
sible moral and spiritual energy to 
press home this vital point in the 
Christian doctrine. 

As usual, in almost every synagogue 
where Paul preached, there was a divi- 
sion. Those who were most zealous 
for the ancient forms and customs, 
without being able to see the truth un- 
derlying them, “opposed themselves, 
and blasphemed.” When this crisis 
came, Paul “shook his raiment; and’ 
said unto them, Your blood be -upor_, 
your own heads; I am clean; from 
henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles.” 
It is difficult for us moderns to realize 
the significance of this oriental custom 
of shaking off the dust of the feet or 
the dust of the clothes as a protest 
against the evil doings of those with 
whom we are contending. To the 
oriental it was the most emphatic pro- 
test possible and denoted entire separa- 
tion from iniquity. 

Paul then left off preaching in the 
synagogue and, as in other places, 
established a Christian synagogue, or 
church, in the house of one Justus, 
“whose house joined hard to the syna- 
gogue.” The tent shop or factory, as 
the case may be, probably did not 
furnish accommodations for the new 
church and hence it was established in 
the house of a new convert close to 
the synagogue, perhaps in order that 
the increased attendance might have 
its effect upon the worshipers in the 
old synagogue and that there would 
be the freést possible communication 
between these two synagogues in both 
of which the one God was worshiped. 
The crisis came, however, when the 
chief ruler of the synagogue became 
converted with all his house. 

Following the conversion of Crispus, 
the chief ruler, there were large addi- 
tions from the native Corinthians or 
the Greek element who had been more . 
or less in attendance on this syna- 
gogue. We have in the ninth verse 
the account of the special revelation 
to Paul to brace him up for the great 
work that lay before him. He evi- 
dently felt that his work was likely to 
be cut short, that the hostility arising 
would compel him to leave the city as 
he had been compelled to leave Phil- 
ippi, Thessalonica, Beroea, and several 
other cities. Just how the help tame 
as predicted in the vision is shown in 
the .verse immediately following the 
lesson. ae 

A néw proconsul, or “deputy,” was 
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appointed to govern Achaia. As soon 
as he came, the Jewish element, with 
one accord filed an accusation against 
Paul, had him arrested and brought 
before Gallio, no doubt under various 
charges summed up in the one brief 
phrase: “This fellow persuadeth men 
to worship God contrary to the law.” 
In the time of Paul, Judaism was what 
is called a licensed religion; that is, 
they were allowed to worship accord- 
ing to the Mosaic law and to regulate 
their own eccesiastical matters, but 


the Roman government was not bound | 


in any way to enforce that law. Gallio 
was a brother of the Roman philoso- 
pher, Seneca, one of the most broad- 
minded and liberal of the great Roman 
philosophers, and when the Jews in a 
turbulent manner, which was their 
custom, came before Gallio with this 





complaint about Paul’s teaching in the 
synagogue, he refused to hear them. 
After they had told their story, he 
simply said that this was beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Roman court. If, 
he said in substance, there was any un- 
justice done to any man, or any mis- 
chief, any breach of the peace, that was 
a matter he would entertain, but it was 
not his place to decide about “words 
and names” such as whether Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah and about 
the religious bearings of their law. And 
having said this, he dismissed them. 
Sosthenes, the man who had been 
elected ruler in the place of Crispus, 
seems to have been the prime insti- 
gator in the matter and the Greeks 
were so incensed that when Gallio dis- 
missed the case they gave him 
(Sosthenes) a thrashing “And Gallio 
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Design 3184—Smart simplicity is expressed in this model. 


It is charmingly lovely 


in novelty silk crepe, with waist-line marked with a narrow belt of soft canton faille 
crepe ribbon in the predominating color of the fabric. 
Black chiffon velvet I ge for this fall), navy blue silk crepe with matching 


suede belt with bright buc 


, tan angora jersey, beige georgette . ft - 
weight tweed in diagonal weave, chanel Bus’ coe — soft wig gre 


soft green crepella, and 


novelty woolen or silk crepe in new border design, are also appropriate and extremely 


smart for Style 3184 
It is easy to make. 


The yoke is formed by cutting in from the armholes and 
under-arm, edges, the lower edge of which is gathered and joined to upper edge. 


The 


shirring, which creates a snug hip-line, is made in much the same manner, simply 


eut along perforated line, then shir and gel to upper edge. 


to be seamed at sides, and shoulders an 


sleeves set into armholes. 


The dress is then ready 
The lower edge 


of the skirt is straight, making it suitable for border materials. 
Sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, and requires 3% yards 


of material for the 36-inch size. 





Patterns may be secured b 
; Des Moincs; lowa. 





mail from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department, 
rice, 10 cents. Be sure to state size required. 
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Charter Oak’s 
exclusive features 


Here is a parlor furnace that has every feature 
you want—beauty,economy and capacity. Other 
furnaces may give you beautiful finishes, but they 
can’t - re Charter Oak’s 

patented features. i 

The Charter Oak Coal Saver | | 
alone puts these parlor furnaces 
in a class by themselves. Just 
think of saving half a ton of coal 
every year and getting uniform, 
automatically controlled heat 
besides! 


That’s just one of the Charter 
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Children can play on the floor 
around a Charter Oak without danger of 
catching cold. 
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Charter Oak Parlor Furnaces 

comeinseveral styles andsizes 

in burl walnut or mahogany 

orcelain enamel or plain 

Bnish. Remarkable heating 
values. 


See the full line of 


Oak features. Another is the i d pri 
; This is th This is sizes and prices of 
heat deflectors which use heat CharterOak ofthreeheat Charter Oaks be- 
{that other furnaces waste} to ari Bove. a at sresere fore you buy. Get 
coed Look forthe r i 
heat thefloorand eliminate drafts. ton Chaeven a aooe ‘warm these wonderful - 


features at no addi- 


tional cost. Sold by dealerseverywhere. Made_ 
by Charter Oak’ Stove & Range Co., St. Louis, 
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Seats CHARTER OAK 





Used by Four Generations in Millions of Homes 





cared for none of these things.” He 
evidently thought that Sosthenes did 
not get any more than he deserved 
and overlooked the breach of peace. 
When the preachers describe Gallio as 
a type of the indifferent worldling they 
entirely mistake his character. 

The effect of all this can very easily 
be seen. The persecuting Jewish ele- 
ment was in disgrace. They could ex- 
pect no help from -the government in 
putting down Paul or suppressing the 
new church. From that time on Paul 
had a free hand and continued his 
work for a year and six months, re- 
sulting in the establishment of one of 
the most prosperous and influential 
churches in Europe. . 





Proper Spark Plugs Help Oil 
Pumping 

Many engines after they become old 
have a tendency to “pump oil” because 
of rings that no longer fit tightly. In 
many cases new rings are of little help 
when the cylinder itself is out of 
round, and yet the owner does not 
care to go to the expense of reboring 
the cylinders and installing oversize 
pistons and rings. Sometimes Nght 
steel springs or innerrings under the 
old rings will make a-marked differ- 
ence in the operation and fuel econ- 
omy of the engine. 

In some cases the amount of oil that 
gets by the rings is so slight that it 
can hardly be detected as oil, but ap- 
pears as a thick, gummy carbon de- 
posit on the piston. head, combustion 
space, and spark plug. This. gradually 
increases until the spark plug is short 
circuited and the cylinder fails to fire. 
Carbon-proof spark plugs of the cor- 
rect type often give wonderfully im- 
proved operation for such engines or 
for engines that have a tendency to 
run too cool. These have a carbon- 
proof insulator or porcelain, with a 
series of high-temperature fins gir- 
dling the lower end. These sharp 
edges quickly become hot enough to 
burn off any deposits of soot or oil, 
thus. offering an effective remedy to 
carbon troubles. 


Keeping Shallow Pipe From - 
Freezing 

A Wisconsin reader writes: 

“I wish to lay about 300 feet of wa- 
ter pipe in a location where a solid 
ledge of granite prevents my securing 
a depth greater than eighteen to twen- 











ty-four inches. How can I prevent the 


pipe from freezing? Any suggestions 
will be appreciated.” 

It is not so very difficult to put 
enough insulation around a pipe to 
give a great deal of protection from 
freezing, but this insulation will lose 
its effectiveness and it will be rather 
difficult to keep it dry with water all 
around it. The best way will be to get 
molded water-proofed pipe insulation, 
coat the joints well with hot asphalt 
or coal tar, bind the sections together 
tightly and cover the joints with a 
strip of tarred paper, then give the 
outside two coats of the hot asphalt 
or tar. Two layers of this insulation 
put on as described ought to make the 
pipe reasonably safe against freezing 
even if not deeper than eighteen 
inches. It would be- well, however, to 
lay the pipe with a gentle slope so 
it can be drained if desired in cold 
weather, and also to pile hay or straw 
or manure along over the pipe early in 
the winter. 
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Atlas Jars are made in con- 
venient sizes—half pint, pint, 
quart and half gallon. Every 
jar, cap and rubber is individ- 
ually inspected and warranted 
perfect in workmanship. And 
—the jars are made of clear, 
transparent glass. 

When You Buy Specify 


ATLAS 


JARS 
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State Fair Time 


According to the calendar, the Iowa 
State Fair comes at approximately 
twelve month intervals. It is a time 
of making new. friendships and renew- 
ing of old ones, thus making State 
Fair week a happy, busy. week. But 
as we roll in thru the fair ground gates 
and up to the poultry building, one 
gould almost swear that the year has 
peen shortened; it seems like the same 
chorus as last year of crowing, cack- 
ling, quacking fowl. Only the turkeys 
are silent. Dejected and discouraged 
at an environment so alien to their 
tastes and habits, they put up with 
the confusion without adding to it. It 
seems as if even the same crowd of 
people are there as last year; the same 
problems arise. ; 

Whether the pens and singles a farm- 
er has entered come by train or auto, 
it is important to attend personally to 
their comfort. An exhibitor must take 
what he is given in the matter of 
place, but’ he can correct bad lighting. 
A bad light may make the difference 
of an award to the white and yellow 
varieties. The litter must be either 
absorbent or, if straw is used, it should 
be fine cut straw. Perhaps the coop 
is half filled with long straw which 
catches the droppings and smears the 
plumage. It is impossible to remove 
from a white feather the discoloration 
of moist droppings with only cold wa- 

ter. Because of the change of food, 
water and environment the droppings 
are usually moist. An apple, lettuce 
leaf, and a bit of bologna sausage is 
wholesome for the penned fowl and a 
much smaller allowance of grain than 
is sometimes given. 

_ An exhibitor has a right to object 
to the proximity of an obviously sick 
fowl. Chicken pox and roupy colds are 
prevalent in the early fall show if 
‘there has been much rain, and these 
travel fast. 


An egg in the nest should be taken. 


out lest it break and soil the plum- 
age, or teach egg eating. I confess I 
like to see an egg in the coop of a blue 
Tibbon female. Her cackle seems to 
boast, “See what I can do” as well as 
“See how lovely I am.” 

We used to hear such wails about 
standard bred poultry being for show 
purposes only. Unfortunately, when a 
pullet has laid her first egg, she be- 
gins to lose her bloom, and it is desir- 
able to retain bloom for a round of 
the early fairs. And if perchance the 


coop that holds the egg is tenanted by > 


a hen partly thru the molt, the effect 
is not at all the same. “Whereas the 
egg laid by the prize winning hen 
seems an achievement; the egg laid by 
the broken plumaged, stubbed toed, 
Pale legged hen seems just the day’s 
work—a duty for which she needs no 
applause, and should not announce 
with her own cackle. Isn’t that the 
Way of the world at State Fair time 
and all the time?—H. W. A. 





Unfortunately, mash hoppers and 
Water fountains won’t grow in size 
along with the chicks. The idea is to 
change the size of the containers as the 
Chicks grow. Feed and water are 
Wasted when fed in too small con- 


_tainers. 
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Insurance Against Trouble 


The best available insurance against 
poultry diseases is to have a sound 
policy in regard to poultry sanitation. 
The cost of proper methods of sanita- 
tion is small as compared to the addi- 
tional results which will be obtained. 

Sixty cents per hour was the aver- 
age return per hour of labor spent in 
handling poultry flocks in Illinois that 
adopted a system of poultry sanitation. 
The average number of eggs produced 
per hen was 141.4. Only 10 per cent 
of the hens died on the farm. The 
labor income per hen amounted to 
$1.81. This is a comparatively high re- 
turn and a low rate of mortality. 

The following is the plan of sanita- 
tion which has been worked out: 

A. All mature fowls to be confined 
to a limited range area on the double 
yarding system, and not allowed to 
run with other stock. 

B. All mature fowls to be tested for 
avian tuberculosis and bacillary white 
diarrhea by a competent local veteri- 
narian and reactors removed under his 
supervision at the owner’s expense. 

C. All breeding fowls to be allowed 
outdoors in direct sunlight on all fair 
days during winter months. 

D. All poultry houses to be equipped 
with concrete or board floors. 

E. All houses to be cleaned thoroly 
once a month and to be disinfected 
regularily. 

F:All young chicks to be grown on 
clean grass range over which no chick- 
ens of any age have been allowed to 
run during the previous season. 

Except for section B, the above rec- 
ommendations are similar to those 
generally recommended by Iowa au- 
thorities. Illinois authorities have laid 
more stress upon testing fowls to elim- 
inate tuberculosis and bacillary white 
diarrhea-than has been true in Iowa. 
Iowa has apparently felt that careful 
sanitation together with culling and 
disease control work would eliminate 
these diseases in a more practical way 
under average farm conditions. In 
regard to the merits of sanitation as 
economical flock insurance, there is no 
difference of opinion. 


Sell the Cockerels Early 


It is a constant surprise to me as I 
visit farms in all parts of the state at 
the high per cent of otherwise good 
and successful poultry keepers that 
bungle the marketing end of the busi- 
ness. Sometimes I believe half the 
farmers of Iowa never sell surplus 
cockerels earlier than November: A 
lot dispose of one batch of poultry 
around Thanksgiving time made up of 
the old hens that spent most of the 
summer and fall cluttering up the 
nests or broody coop, and all the year’s 
crop of cockerels that have not been 
eaten. These cockerels that average 
four or five or six pounds generally 
bring less money per bird than if sold 
two months or more earlier. The feed 
is lost, the room needed by the pullets 
that should be developing info winter 
layers is taken and much of the profit 
taken out of the poultry business. It 
rarely if ever pays to keep surplus 
cockerels beyond the weight of three 
or three and a quarter pounds.—J. W. 
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Build new fences 
-Repair old ones Now! 


ANY farmers were unable to get their fences 

built last spring. The season was too short. 

It is unwise to put your fence work over until next 

spring and risk a repetition of 1928. Do your fence 
work now—this fall—while you have the time. 

RED TOP Posts will help make the job easy— 
and permanent. 

Because, with the RED TOP Driver one man 
can drive 200 to 300 posts a day through hardest 
soil, it is practical to sandwich this job in between 
other work and clean it up this fall. 50 to 100 
posts can be driven in an afternoon. 

Right now the weak spots in your fences should 
be strengthened with new posts to prevent damage 
to growing crops and perhaps save the loss of valu- 
able cattle and hogs through breaking in and 
gorging on the crops. 

And then, that stubble field which was seeded to 
sweet clover is now ripe for pasture, can be made 
to yield. 30% more pasturage by dividing it with a 
temporary fence and letting the stock clean up 
one section of it at a time. 

And RED TOPS are superior posts. Tough, springy, rail 
steel makes them durable. The studded tee, handy one man 
fastener, the rust-resisting aluminum finish, the easy-driving 
anchor plate and the RED TOP One Man Driver are real 
advantages to the farmers who use them. 


Red Top 


GUARANTEED 


Sh dsl) of J alol— ml else 
Go Now and See Your RED TOP Dealer 


Let him explain how good fences saye enough waste on 
thefarm to pay for themselves, also how a well planned 
fence system will increase yearly profits. He knows. 
That’s why he isa RED TOP Distributor. Ask his advice. 


The farmer who keeps several bundles of Red Top 
Steel Fence Posts in his barn, is always in a post- 
tion to quickly erect needed temporary fence and 
make fence repairs— handling his fence work 
economically and with greatest saving of time. 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


'M JUST back from my annual va- 

cation. This year I settled down at 
home on the farm with the avowed 
purpose of getting a good rest and put- 
tering around the garden. I did both 
after a fashion, but August is far too 
busy a month on the farm to allow 
one’s harboring any rest camp ideas. 





The threshers bore down on us, 
there were fruits and vegetables in 
abundance, canning to be done, pickles 
to make, and all of those busy jobs 
Ahat come at the tail end of summer. 
We were busier ’n bees getting it all 
done. But it was good healthy work 
and I enjoyed it. 





There is something so very fascinat- 
ing about storing good looking fruits 
and vegetables away in cans that one 
almost forgets to be tired. And then 
one feels so virtuous afterwards, too, 
and so well compensated for weari- 
ness. Just to think of all that food 
put away! We ought to live pretty 
well thru still another winter. 





Recently I had the Opportunity of 
looking over an old account book of a 
saddlery and harness firm that had 
been in business in the town near 
home since soon after the Civil war. 
Some of the entries were especially in- 
teresting. I jotted the following. ones 
down: “22 bushels of corn @ .10; 5 
pounds butter @ .15; 15 bushel po- 
tatoes of -Wylie (my grandfather) @ 
.25; 50 pounds beef @ .07; 5% pounds 
fresh fish @ .04:” 

This was for the year 1872. 
town business man in those days got 
a great many of his groceries direct 
from the farm, the farmer taking it 
out in trade. 





Farmers didn’t have a great deal of 
ready money then, and crops were 
not so easily converted into cash. Lots 
of them were just moving in and buy- 
ing farms and the age-old method of 
barter doubtless made it possible for 
country people to have many things 
that they would otherwise have had to 
go without. Not that it didn’t work 
to the advantage of the town business 
man too. 





I am told that there are 13,000 farms 
in Iowa that are getting electricity 
from high lines. Seventeen thousand 
more have individual plants for mak- 
ing their own electricity. I hadn’t 
imagined there were nearly that many. 
That seems to me like a pretty good 
showing. 

The greatest boon of electricity on 
the farm is in the comfort and pleas- 
ure it makes possible in the farm 
home. I know this to be true because 
I have tried it both ways, without and 
with electricity. It isn’t only that it 
makes the hard, heavy jobs of the 
household easier, but it is pleasant to 
have good lights to read by when one 
sits down of an evening. 





Politics: are even warmer than the 
weather these August days. Person- 
ally, I shall be very glad when the 
election is over with and folks can 
talk about something else.—J. W. 





“Waterless” cooking preserves solu- 
ble minerals, protein and sugar which 
are often thrown away with the wa- 
ter. Vegetables are kept in better 
shape and do not become mushy. Po- 
tatoes are not soggy but flaky and 
dry, resembling baked potatoes. 





Green vegetables, especially leafy 
ones, lose their color slightly if cooked 


‘in .a tightly coyered utensil unless 


a is allowed to escape occasion- 


The ~ 








Cooking With Electricity 








LECTRICITY makes life better for 


the woman on the farm because it . 


makes it easier for her. Since one 
of the major jobs in eyer farm home 
is cooking, it is only reasonable to 
grant that there should be adequate 
and efficient equipment to do it with. 


_A good stove not only makes cooking 


easier, but it makes it more sure and 
makes a woman feel some pride in her 
kitchen and cooking. 

A farm woman who has used an elec- 
tric range ‘for more than a year made 
the statement recently that from a 
standpoint of convenience, comfort, 
cleanliness, safety and dependability, 
it surpassed. anything that she had 
ever “used. Any woman will agree 
that a stove which is all of these 
things—and the newer electric ranges 
have proved quite generally that they 
are all of these things—is well nigh 
ideal. Any stove which consumes fuel 


only when cooking is in progress, and 
one whose fuel and heat can be cut 
off instantly is an efficient sort of 
stove. 

Because of the fact that practically 
a kitchen is kept 


no heat escapes, 


a wonderful baking oven, however, and 
once they have become accustomed to 
using it, women find it a great joy. 
It takes the uncertainty out of baking 
and makes it possible to repeat success- 
ful cakes, rolls and bread time after 
time. Baking is not a matter of luck 
with the heat-regulated: electric oven. 
It gives the same results time after 
time. 

One woman in talking about her 
electric oven said that her reputation 
as a.cook had improved with her new 
stove because she never had any fail- 
ures. She had also discovered that it 
took less water to cook foods, and thus 
she saved the flavor, vitamins and 
other food values that heretofore she 
had poured off in draining her vege- 
tables. And that meats did not shrink 
as much in her new oven 

What of the cost of running an elec- 
tric stove? Well, that depends. It de- 
pends upon ‘the rate charged locally. 
According to a bulletin issued by the 
Committee on the Relation of. Electric- 
ity to Agriculture, the combination 
range as tested out in a great number 
of farm homes in the Middle West re- 





The electric range changes the preparation of food from hard work to a happy 
creative art. 


cooler in summer, an accommodation 
which meané everything thru the hot 
weather. It is unfortunate that the 
greatest amount of cooking has to be 
done during the very hottest time of 
the year, but so it does for extra help 
that have been at hard work and have 
big appetites, and canning the garden 
surplus keep the farm woman forever 
at it. 

What about heat in the kitchen dur- 
ing the cold months and during the 
cold days of early spring and late 
fall? Most farm‘homes depend upon 
the range to heat the kitchen during 
the winter time. The combination 
stove which is both a coal or wood 
and an electric range is the answer to 
that. Most of the manufacturers of 
electric stoves have appreciated this 
necessity, particularly for the farm 
home, and have made the combination 
ranges. 

Where a kitchen is large enough, 
some women will doubtless prefer to 
keep their old coal and wood range for 
winter and oven purposes, even tho 
they may get an electric stove. In the 
combination stoves, the oven is heated 
from the electrical unit only, which 
does not seem. economical during 
weather when the coal stove has to 
be going anyway. An electric oven is 


quires an average of 17.7 kilowatt 
hours per person per month for cook- 
ing. The cost also depends upon how 
intelligently the stove is operated. 
Oven cooking methods when used to 
capacity as compared to cooking in 
pans on top of the burners, greatly 
decrease the energy consumption. One 
woman discovered that she could even 
cut the cost of running her electric 
range as much as one-half by the wise 
use of her oven. 

As a general rule the amount of elec- 
tric energy per person required for 
cooking will decrease as the size of the 
family increases. For the large family 
it seldom runs over 25 kilowatt hours 
per person per month. Where the elec- 
tric range is supplemented by a coal 
and wood range the user can regulate 
her monthly. rate to her pocketbook. 
Quite a number of women use this sys- 
tem where the rate is so high as to 
make cooking everything on the elec- 
tric range prohibitive. According to 
the Committee on the Relation of Blec- 


‘tricity to Agriculture, the tendency is 


to use the range for practically all of 
the warm weather cooking, including 
canning which is being done in the 
oven, and for baking the year around. 

Besides the convenience and the com- 
fort of it, another strong point in favor 


? 





of the electric range is its cleanliness 4 
A woman doesn’t have to paint he — 


kitchen every year, nor even every 


other year, because the electric stoyg 4 


never smokes or makes any soot. Poty 


and pans never get Wlack. There arg | 
no fires to build, a great consolation | 
when a woman is rushed at mealtime 


and somebody has forgotten to fill up 
the cob basket or bring in the neces. 
sary wood for the old range. 


GARDEN CLUB 


A Garden Club member writes: 

“Dear Garden Club: 
inform me what is the matter with my 
iris? They won’t bloom. I separated 
and moved them last year, and still 
they do not bloom. They are healthy 
looking. I am very much worried over 
them. 

“T would be glad to hear-from any- 
one who has hardy plants, flowers, and, 
in particular, perennials, for exchange, 














as phlox, peonies, rose cuttings, bleed. © 


ing heart, etc. Also would like to ex. 
change bulbs. I have cannas, ‘glads,’ 
dahlias, hardy. dahlias, cosmos, petu- 
nias, marigolds, zinnias, prince feath- 


ers, scabiosa, calendula, touch-me-notg ~ 


and hollyhocks for exchange.”—Mrs, 
Lillian Yates, Waverly, Kentucky. 

It is my guess that unless your iris 
are diseased, that you have them plant- 
ed too deeply. The rootstocks should 
be barely covered by soil, not buried. I 
suggest that you dig them up and see 
if they have been attacked by iris rot. 
The rootstock will be soft, possibly 
mostly rotted away, if this is the case, 
If you have them set deeply, then they 


out to be raised right away. Dig around — 
and loosen them well so that you get 
most of the fibrous roots, then lay 
them in their shallow bed with the — 


roots well spread out on either side 


of the rootstock. Cut back the tops to 
within four or five inches of the root 

stock when you do this, to prevent 

evaporation from the plant and give © 
_the roots a-good chance to get estab ~ 
lished without having to support a lot ~ 
of foliage. Has anyone any other ideas | 
to offer in regard to Mrs. Yates’ iris?— 


Garden Editor. 
EXCHANGES 


Ruth Johnson, Route 3, Elmhurst © 
Farm, Gowrie, Iowa, would like to get 
hardy chrysanthemums (all colors), — 


funkia subcordata (white day lily), 


clematis (large-flowered white, blue, — 


lavender and red), all kinds of hardy 
lilies and hardy ferns. She has white, 
blue and a yellow and brown iris, hy- 
drangeas, hardy phlox in various col- 


ors, pink and white peonies, tiger lilies, 


a tall white daisy, lavender day lily 
(funkia) and clematis paniculata. 


Helen Larson, Route 1, Legrand, 
Iowa, has bulbs of yellow and salmon- 
colored gladiolus, four o’clock seed and 
flowering bean seed, to exchange this 
fall for other colors of gladiolus, dahl- 
ias and any flower seeds or bulbs. 


Mrs. William Stewart, Fairfax, Mis- 
souri, has dahlias (red, lavender and 


white), light yellow and red gladiolus, ~ 


light pink peonies, myrtle, large flow- 
ering cannas, hydrangeas and flower 
seeds. She would like to get in ex- 
change a Regal lily or any kina of lily, 
Boston ivy, Oriental poppy root, blue or 
white clematis and phlox. 


‘We regret that the address of Mrs. 
H. Thorsen, whose Garden Club ex- 
change was listed in the August 10 is- 





“Can anyone 






: ; 


ie 





sue of Wallaces’ Farmer, was teft out — 


by mistake. Her address is Rodman, 
Iowa, S 


Garden Club exchanges for fail 


bulbs should be ‘listed right away in — 
order for you to get the bulbs in time E 


for planting. : 





















a, 7 Missouri State Fair was one of 
‘ i the fairs-we like to attend. The 






ness, Mm tickét men wore a smile, and we were 
; her @ gure we were going to enjoy ourselves 
very ME before we entered the gates. The cat- 
stove @™ tle were housed in several individual 


Pots barns firmly constructed of brick, and 


> arg me we came upon them immediately after 
ition @ entering. Holsteins first greeted our 
time m eyes and they had a wonderful array 
il up ‘#@ ofthem. We loitered long enough to 


eces. fm gee that Paul Stewart, of Maynard, 
-® Jowa, had taken a good many ribbons. 
Guernseys, Jerseys and Ayrshires 

were also represented by the cream 

from many of the leading herds of the 

“states. J. H. Degginger, of Albany, 

| Mo., was placed in the dairy line with 

We 


yong @ his wonderful Shorthorn herd. 
‘my ™@ stopped to admire. the white bull that 
ated jook grand champion from this herd, 
stil] ™ and then passed on thru the herds of 
Ithy §ni-A-Bar, Baker, Gentry and others. 
over Herefords were there from Texas to 
P Canada, and not only were they housed 
any. @ im barns, but two large tents were 
and, filled to overflowing. Ribbons had not 
nge, peen placed yet, so consequently we 
eed. jm could only admire the uniformity of 
ex. @@ the various herds, and marvel at the 
ds,’ ability of the judges to discern the 
etu- best animals. Mules! We never ex- 
ath. my pect to see so many as were shown 
ots at the Missouri State Fair—jacks, jen- 
Irs, ‘nies, and everything of the long-eared 
variety. If the day just wasn’t so 
iris | short, we would like to have stopped 
ante to admire them if one could say there 
uld is much to admire about a mule, other 
Lt9 than his ability to do a lot of work. 
see 4 There was a good horse show, and 
rot. ~ passing thru the aisles we saw sev- 
bly eral outstanding ton specimens. From 
se. there we went by the barns where the 
1ey 








ind 





 Seott’s grand champion Spotted Poland 
; * China sow. * 


gaited horses were kept but did not 


‘st = Stop, because we knew that part of our 
et evening entertainment would be made 
:), a up of watching several classes judged. 
),. am Wecontinued to do the stock. Sheep 
e, mm came next, apparently a great many 
iy @ More than last year, and as usual all 
e, ™_ dolled” up, like they should be. It’s, 
y- mm ‘eally wonderful what an artist can 
j- ge 40 with the shears, and it’s only by 
3 careful handling that a judge can dis- 
ly ' tern what is under the wool. We like 
@ sheep, but since they are all blocked 
to look alike, there was little induce- 
1, ment to spend much time there. 
1 Midway Has Irresistible Pull 
¥ We said we were going to continue 
I to do the stock, but the midway in- 
tervened between the sheep and hog 
| barns, so of course it’s only human 
~ ea that we should walk up the main drag. 
4 ™@ ‘ts the same ballyhoo we had heard 
; _@ or years, but we couldn’t help but 
se Stop to listen to the artful persuasion 
C of the announcers, and we might just 


.- @@ 48 well admit that we were persuaded 
, _@ ‘tospend our hard-earned money to see 
@ the largest snake in captivity and to 

« @ ‘ty our chances at a blanket. We had 
‘@ ‘pent the price of several already 
‘@ Without avail, but the old line of some- 
j os for nothing just got into our 






_ Well, we only had a day and we 
had to see the hogs. The old gang 
Were there with several new faces. In 
the Polands, Andrew Holmes, of Ames, 
Iowa, copped the ribbon for the grand 
champion boar, while Andy Severe 
' Proeeded to take the money for grand 
‘@ampion sow. Arch T. Anderson, 

















MISSOURI STATE FAIR 


One Observer's Impression of Sedalia Show 


é 

known to many of our readers, placed 
with some very good pigs sired by his 
Knight bred boar. In the Spotted Po- 
lands, M. C. Scott, of Lamont, Mo., 
took the lion’s share of the ribbons, 
with M. T. Hall, of Stanbury, Mo., 
stepping in for a few good ones. Scot- 
tie raises good hogs, and his wife runs 
a good stand. We know it pays for we 
saw Scottie religiously pay for a sand- 
wich. 

Well, there was a wonderful show in 
all breeds, especially the Hampshires. 
We like to dwell on hogs, because we 
know that on the farm that’s where 
the dollars come from. We just could 
not agree with the judge in Durocs, be- 
cause he picked the slim, long-waisted 
kind. Anyway, he was judge, but that 
didn’t change our opinion on what we 
were going to buy in the way of a 
herd boar next time. 

Enough for the livestock. We drift- 
ed into the machinery exhibit where 
two-row corn pickers, combines, late 
models of tractors and various other 
labor savers and labor-making appa- 
ratus were exhibited. We had to stop 
to buy some razor-strop dressing. My, 
how that boy could whittle wood with 
his razor! After a few strokes on a 
strop dressed with the latest in strop 
dressing it would cut the finest of 
hairs. Some way or other we didn’t 
seem to get the stuff applied right be- 
cause it won’t work for us. We vis- 


ited the new veterinary building, the | 


poultry exhibit, the county exhibit, 
the fish and game building, the display 
put on by the Missouri Pacific Railway 
showing the value of well-bred milk 
cows and proper housing of poultry, 
and then it was time for a hot dog. 
The evening was spent-in the amphi- 
theater watching Longview Farms, of 
Lee Summit, Mo., take the major part 
of the ribbons in the saddle and har- 
ness classes. Several acrobatic acts 
were entertaining. We retired feeling 
fike we had plowed ten acres with a 
single row walking plow. It will take 
several days to rest up and regain our 
digestion, but it was time well spent. 


Dickinson County Wins Judg- 
ing Contest 


By scoring a total of 2,087 points 
out of a possible 3,000 the Four-H 
Club boys’ judging team from Dickin- 
son county repeated its win of 1927 at 
the Iowa State Fair. This team did 
not score as many points as last year 
but nosed out the Cerro Gordo county 
team, who took second, by 38 points. 
Woodbury county was third and 
Blackhawk county fourth. The win- 
ning team was composed of Laverne 
Cook, Terril; Roy Olson, Terril, and 
Irvin Peterson, Spirit Lake. Because 
Cook was a member of the team that 
competed in the national contest at 
Chicago last winter his team will not 
be eligible to compete in the Inter- 
national contest this year and as a re- 


| sult the Cerro Gordo county. team 


gains that distinction. This team is 
composed of Ed Matzen, Mason City; 
Paul McLaughlin, Rockwell, and Car- 
roll Rice, Clear Lake. Raymond Sor- 
enson, Plymouth, is alternate. There 
were forty-one teams in the contest. 

Roy~ Olson, of the Dickinson county 
team, was high point winner with 757 
points, and Ed Matzen, of Mason City, 
was second with 709 points. Harold 
Walker, of Sloan, was third, and Loren 
Brown, of Boone, fourth. The first 
four winners receive scholarships at 
Iowa State College, first receiving one 
valued at $174; second, $150; third, 
$125; and fourth, $100. 

This is the third year that the Cerro 
Gordo county team has placed second 
and at some of the district meets this 
season they have outpointed the Dick- 
inson county boys. This team is 
coached by Marion Olson, county agent 
at Mason City. P.S. Shearer, of Iowa 
State College, supervised the contest. 


In the grain judging contest the Fay- 








total of 2,005 points, while the Linn 
county team was second and the 
Franklin county team third. Ed Mat- 
zen, Mason City, a member of the 
Cerro Gordo county team, was the high 
individual point winner with 690 points 
out of a possible 700. Carroll White 
Jefferson, Greene county, was second 
and Merwin Nolte Bagley, Greene 
county, was third. There were thirty- 
three teams competing and the win- 
ning individuals likewise receive 
scholarships at Iowa State College. 


Members of the winning Fayette . 


county team were Donald Farr, Paul 
Sauerby and Wayne Robinson. Mem- 
bers of the Linn county team were Ev- 
erett Neal, Glen Wilkins and Marvin 
Hindman. One hundred and forty 
boys and girls took part in the con- 
test. It was supervised by J. C. 
Eldredge, of Iowa State College, 


Hulling Sweet Clover Seed - 


More and more farmers are harvest- 
ing sweet clover seed as they better 
appreciate its value as a soil. builder 
and understand better how well it can 
be worked into the crop rotation. We 
have described several methods of har- 
vesting the seed, by cutting with a 
binder and shocking and threshing on 
an ordinary grain thresher; by. beat- 
ing out by a harvester made out of an 








ette county team placed first with a 








old binder; by beating out by a similar | 


device mounted on the front of a small 
tractor; by cutting and threshing at 
one operation with a combine, and so 
on. No matter what method is used, 
some care is necessary in handling the 
seed and getting it ready for market. 

Many farmers make the mistake of 
cutting or harvesting the seed too 
green. Let it get good and ripe, as 
more seed will be obtained by waiting 
until part of the seed starts to shatter 
before starting to harvest. Then the 
freshly harvested seed should be 
spread out four or five inches deep on 
a floor and aliowed to dry several days 
before being piled or sacked. 

Also a large part of the seed is un- 
hulled, which is not particularly im- 
portant if it is to be used for home sow- 
ing in the fall or winter; but does in- 
terfere with its sale on the market or 
with its use for sowing in the spring 
with oats as a nurse crop. It is a sim- 
ple matter to hull the seed at home by 
running it thru an ordinary burr-type 
feed grinder, setting the burrs just 
close enough so the hulls will be re- 





moved without cracking the seed. 


Weed Identification Contest 


Herbert Plambeck, Davenport, Scott 
county, again repeated his win in the 
second annual weed identification con- 
test held Friday at the Iowa State Fair 
last week. Plambeck scored 90 points 
out of a possible 100 to win and only 
missed two of the fifty weeds placed 
before him. 

The contest, the second staged in 
Iowa of its kind, was participated in 
by thirty-five boys and girls and was 
held under the supervision of J. C. 
Cunningham, of Iowa State’ College. 
The rules provided that each contest- 
ant must not only identify the weeds 
but they must be able to recognize the 
seed and tell the common names of the 
weed and how to eradicate it, should it 
be discovered on the farm. 

Second place went to Robert Mc 
Curdy, of Mahaska county, who scored 
89.5 per cent. Third place was taken 
by Daisy Kimberly, Collins, Story 
county, with a score of 87. Wallace 
Inman, also of Collins, was fourth 
with a score of 71.5, and Fred Hamann, 
Eldridge, Scott county, was fifth. 

There were fifteen prizes offered 
and consisted of a total of $50. The 
first and second prize winners have a 
choice of a trip to the short course at 
Ames this winter or the cash equiva- 
lent, should they desire it. 

Weed identification contests were 
started last year at the fair when a 
number of the boys organized the first 
one themselves. At that time Wal. 
laces’ Farmer provided prize money 
for them. The contest was-of such in- 
terest that it was repeated. 


— 












is acoming / 


It won’t be long before the whir 
of ducks overhead will make 
you long to get out the old shot 
gun and get your share of the 
game. 

If you want a new gun of 
modern pattern to really enjoy 
this fall shooting, come to a 
“Farm Service” Hardware Store 
to talk “guns” .. . . you will 
not only find a friendly welcome 
and a real interest in the sub- 
ject, but you will find expert 
advice. "Most all hardware 
men are real hunters themselves 
and the advice they give you is 
founded on personal and prac- 
tical experience,/as well as the 
technical knowledge of guns, 
ammunition and the right loads 
to use, that comes as a part of 
their business. 

You will find these “tag” 
stores just the right place to get 
the best value for your money 
in ammunition, decoys and 
hunting and camping parapher- 
nalia of all kinds. Why not 
come in now and get everything 
ready before the season opens? 


Your “Farm Service’”’ 
Hardware Men. 
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Juniors Show Fine Pigs 


Boys’ and Girls’ Pig Clubs Bring Quality Exhibits 


A total of 370 pigs were entered in the 
pig club classes. The Durocs led the list 
with 89 entrants. The fat lot class_was 
oo the best ever shown at the Iowa 

tate Fair, with 42 entrants. Marion 
Plumb, of. Macedonia, captured both first 
and third — Second “place was 
awarded to Jane Rothlisberger, of Wash- 
ington. Dwight Booth, of Washington, 
took first ribhon on the class ‘of four 
pigs fed for market. 

All classes of Poland Chinas were of 
high type, Marvin Conrad winning first 
in all three classes. Jesse Klein won 
second place in the boar class. Carl 
Smith won second in the sow class, and 
Herman Holmes second in the litter class. 
Polk county won first in the county ex- 
hibit, the majority of the pigs being bred 
by G. P. Klein, of Polk county. 

In the Durocs, Dudley Lindskrog took 
all firsts; the pigs were bred by Samuel- 
son & Son, of Kiron, lowa. Marshall coun- 
ty_took first in the county exhibit. 

Kenneth Cooper copped the firsts in the 
,Chester White division; Gerald Person in 
the Spotted Polands; Harold Petermeier 
in the Hampshires, and Ronald Hauser in 
the Tamworths. One of the remarkable 
things of the show was the winning done 
by litters that were developed from sows 
owned by club boys. 


POLAND CHINAS 

Exhibitors—-Oliver Ambrecht, Marshall 
County; Earl W. Battles, Polk; Lester 
Cottril, Polk; Marvin Conrad, Marshall; 
Robert Downing, Warren; Ralph East- 
ridge, Polk; Donald Harris, Adair; Ber- 
nard Hollingsworth, Madison; Herman D. 
Holmes, Story; Harold Ingle, Polk; Evelyn 
Klein, Polk; Jesse Klein, ‘Polk; Ward N. 
Pritchard, Polk; Earl Seibert, Polk; Hay- 
den Seibert, Polk; Allen J. Shafbauch, 
Iowa; L. W. Severe, Franklin; Carl Smith, 
Madison; Vyron Wengert, Marshall; La- 
mont Wengert, Marshall; June Wise, 
Mills; Stephen Wolfer, Washington. 

Boar pigs (19 shown)—First, Marvin 
Conrad, on Silver Tone; 2, Jesse Klein, on 
Nonstop; 3, Evelyn Klein, on Presto; 4, 
Herman. T. Holmes, on Good News; 
Ward Pritchard, on Supreme; 6, r 
Smith, on Sambo; 7, Hayden Seibert, on 
The Guide; 8, Lester Cottril, on The 
Guardsman; 9, Earl W. Battles, on Alex; 
10, Harold Ingle, on The Savage; 11, Vy- 
ron Wengert, on unnamed; 12, June Wise, 
on The Big Orange Boy. x 

Sew pigs (19 shown)—First, Marvin 
Conrad, on Miss Behavior; 2, Carl Smith, 
on Amelia; 3, Herman T. Holmes, on Miss 
Slicker; 4, mero. Klein, on Daisy; 5, 
Jesse Klein, on mona; 6, Harold Ingle, 
on Ramona; 7, Ward N. Pritchard, on 
Miss Hope; 8, Earl W. Battles, on Lois; 
9, Lester Cottril, on Lady Guard; 10, Hay- 
den Seibert, on Index Queen; 11, Lamont 
Wengert, on unnamed; 12, Ralph East- 
ridge, on unnamed. 

Litters (15 shown)—First, Marvin Con- 
rad; 2, Herman T. Holmes; 3, Jesse Klein; 
4, Earl W. Battles; 5, Hayden Seibert; 6, 
Carl Smith; 7, Lamont Wengert; 8, Vyron 
Werzert; 9, Lester Cottril. 

Ten pigs from same county (2 shown)— 
First, Polk; 2, Marshall. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Exhibitors—Earl Christiansen, Crawford 
county; Karol Diggins, Marshall; Dorothy 
Eley, Marshall; James Fitzgerald, Story; 
Earl Goodwin, Dallas; Ralph Goecke, Mar- 
shall; Vincent Halter, Marshall; Wayne 
Hilton, Mills; Gerald Imes, Madison; Carol 
W. Keil, Iowa; Donald Kerr, Washington; 
Mona Knot, Crawford; Lyle Krough, Mar- 
shall; ee oo Lindskrog, Sac; Robert Mc- 
fherson, Polk; Paul Osburn, Taylor; Ver- 
non Ossenhop, Crawford; Donald Rinner, 
Washington; rl Schelm, Crawford; Her- 
bert D. Rittgers, Polk; Vernon Setterburg, 
Page; Vere Swoger, Adair; Charles Tay- 
lor, Madison; ladys Taylor, Madison; 
Marion Thomas, Story: Robert Ullerick, 
Crawford; Ray Wardr p, Dickinson; Clair 
Whitney, Polk; Richard Yordy, Marshall; 
John Young, ashington. 

Boar pigs (21 shown)—First, Dudley 
Lindskrog, on J. D.’s Index; 2, Herbert D. 
Rittgers, on rie agg, 3, Lyle Krough, on 
Smooth Daddy; 4, Vincent Halter, on V. 
H. Prospect; 5, Dorothy Eley, on un- 
named; 6, Carol Diggins, on unnamed; 7, 
Donald Ritter, on Stilts Colonel; 8, Mona 
Knot, on unnamed; 9, Ralph Goecke, on 

. H. Prospect; 10, Paul Osburn, on 
Lucky Giant; 11, Charles Taylor, on Iowa 
Chief; 12, John Young, on Super Stilts. 

Sow pigs (24 shown)—First, Dudley 
Lindskrog, on unnamed; 2, Karroll. Dig- 
gins. on unnamed; 3, Donald Rinner, on 
Fancy Rosa 2d; 4, Mona Knot, on un- 
named; 5, Vere Sawyer, on Miss Superior 
Stilts; 6, Lyle Krough, on Hot Mamma; 7, 
Robert Ullerich, on unnamed; 8, Vernon 
Ossenhop, on Snappit Lady 2d; 9, Charles 
Taylor, on Iowa Beauty; 10, Paul Osburn, 


on Lucky Pep; 11, Vincent Halter, on Bell, 


Prospect ist; 12, Donald Kerr, on Broad- 

caster Sensation Lady 2d. 

22 shown)—First, Dudley Lind- 
rroll Diggins; 3,:Mona Knot; 
erbert Rittgers; 6, 

Vincent Halter; Si 


Osburn. 
Ten pigs from same county (4 shown)— 
First, hall county; 2, Crawford; 3, 


Washington; 4, Polk. 


CHESTER WHITES 

Exhibitors—George Abrahams, Madison 

; Leonard nns, Madison; Ken- 

‘ooper, Story; Donald Goede, War- 

: Go Goede, Warren; Burton Hun- 

Sac; Clayton 

: Lew, Mills; Ken- 

neth McCorkle, Madison; Andrew Schutz, 

Madison; Clarence F. Stammer, Craw- 

fares Cileaem res, Donan: Cenk Wegner, 

as on; esley cox, milton; 
Dale R. Williams, Johnson. 

Boar pigs (14 shown)—First, Kenneth 
Cooper, on Iowa’s Best; 2, J. E. Nagle, on 
Seater ant iaagsies sess, on Wigninns 

r 2d; 4, on e, on hian 
i; & Geutge Abraname, on 'Brairle 

























Marvel 4th; 6, Donald Goede, on Giant 
Marvel; 7, Andrew Schutz, on Iowa Big 
Boy 2d; 8, Clayton Kent, on Giant’s King; 
9, Wesley Wilcox, on Iowa Prince; 10, 
Dale R. Williams, on Flashy Lad; 11, 
Clarence F, Stammer, on unnamed. 

Sow pigs (14 shown)—First, Kenneth 
Cooper, on Dorothy; 2, Gilbert Tyre, .on 
Prospect; 3, J. E. Nagle, on unnamed; 4, 
Robert Lew, on Buster’s Lady Again; 5, 
Gordon Goede, on Queen Bess; 6, George 
Abrahams, on Blue Grass Lady Ist; 7 
Clarence F’, Stammer, on Prosperity Girl 
8, Andrew Schutz, on Iowa Princess; 9, 
Wesley Wilcox, on Iowa Maid; 10, Ken- 
neth McCorkle, on Pilot’s Beauty; 11, 
Clayton Kent, on Giant’s Lady; 12, Don- 
ald Goede, on Iowa Princess. 

Litters (11 shown)—First, Kenneth 
Cooper; 2, Robert Lew; 3, J. E. Nagle; 4, 
Gordon Goede; 5, Andrew Schutz; 6, Geo. 
Abrahams; 7, Wesley Wilcox; 8, Clarence 
F. Stammer; 9, Kenneth McCorkle. 

Ten pigs from one county (2 shown)— 
First, Madison county; 2, Hamilton. 


’ 
’ 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Exhibitors—Vernon Anderson, Jasper 
county; Harold Cook, Marshall; Jack God- 
by, Madison; Robert Herren, Madison; 
Lloyd Jordan, Jasper;~ Andrew Kopel, 
Marshall; Wayne McKeever, Polk; Walter 
Neuroth, Marshall; Dale Owens, Potta- 
wattamie; Gerald Person, Polk; Clarence 
Ringgenberg, Sac; Homer Smith, Madi- 
son; Raymond Smith, Madison; George 
Staller, Crawford; Earl Thompson, Polk; 
Lloyd Thompson, Polk; Dick Tomlinson, 
Polk; Howard Tomlinson, Polk. 

Boar pigs (10 shown)—First, Gerald 
Person, on The Sport; 2, Vernon Ander- 
son, on Knock ’Em Cold; 3, Wayne Mc- 
Keever, on The Deacon; 4, Jack Godby, 
on Colonel Whiz; 5, Andrew Kopel, on un- 
named; 6, Homer Smith, on Whizz Bang’s 
Boy’s Prize; 7, Raymond Smith, on Whizz 
Bang’s Boy’s Son; 8, Clarence Ringgen- 
berg, on Lytton Master; 9, Howard Tom- 
linson, on Lick ’Em All; 10, Lloyd Jordan, 
on Roll Jordan Roll. 

Sow pigs (14 shown)—First, Gerald Per- 
son, on Miss Cyclone; 2, Dick Tomlinson, 
on Royal Beauty; 3, Wayne McKeever, on 
San Diego Lady; 4, 
named; 5, Vernon Anderson, on Radio 
Girl; 6, Howard Tomlinson, on Elisabeth; 
7, Lloyd Thompson, on Queen Limited; 8, 
Jack Godby, on Whizz Bang’s Maid; 9, 
Homer Smith, on Outpost Lady’s Price; 
10, Raymond Smith, on Harvester’s Lady 
Pride 1st; 11, Earl Thompson, on Jessie’s 
—" 12, Clarence Ringgenberg, on 


earl, 
Litters (10 shown)—First, Gerald Per- 
son; 2, Wayne McKeever; 3, Andrew Ko- 


ped; 4, Homer Smith; 5, Howard Tomlin-- 


son; 6, Vernon Anderson; 7, Jack Godby; 
3 A acme Ringgenberg; 9, Raymond 
mith, 

Ten pigs from one county (3 shown)— 
First, Polk county; 2, Madison; 3, Jasper. 





HAMPSHIRES 
Exhibitors—Kenneth Carmichael, Powe- 
shiek county; John Crabb, Story; Leonard 
Hibbs, Marshall; Russell Hibbs, Marshall; 


Howard Hunt, allas; Evelyn Lang, 
Poweshiek; Pauline Lang, Poweshiek; 
Arnold Lettow, Hardin; Carl Lettow, 


Hardin; Waldemar Lettow, Hardin; Irvin 
Limburg, Pottawattamie; Mabel McDon- 
ald, Dallas; Jack Nicholson, Crawford; 
Guy Pearson, Clinton; Harry A. Peter- 
meier, Marshall; Harvey Petermeier, Mar- 
shall; Donald Preston, Marshall; Francis 
Reis, Adair; Calvin C. Schutz, Madison; 
Scott Bros., Polk; Jamie Summers, Mills; 
Dorothy Thompson, Poweshiek; Bill Wag- 
goner, Clinton; Boodie Wa ner, Clinton. 

Boar pigs (20 shown)—First, Harry A. 
Petermeier, on Yankee Boy 2d; 2, Boodie 
Waggoner, on Up and Adam; 3, Pauline 
Lang, on Hawkeye Sensation 2d; 4, Leon- 
ard Hibbs, on unnamed; 5, John Crabb, 
on unnamed; 6, Harvey Petermeier, on 
Lazy Boy; 7, Dorothy ompson, on The 
Herdsman; 8, Elisabeth Abeld, on_un- 
named; 9, Jimmie Summers, on Yank 
Designer; 10, Kenneth Carmichael, on 
Sensation Over; 11, Guy Pearson, on Su- 
grotto: _ 72, Evelyn Lang, on Sensation 


Sow pigs (18 shown)—First, Harry Pe- 
termeier, on Yankee Girl; 2, Pauline Lang, 
on Pauline Sensation; 3, onard Hibbs, 
on unnamed; 4, Bill Waggoner, on Zip; 
5, Russell Hibbs, on unnamed; 6, Jamie 
Summers, on Yank’s Miss Designer 2d; 
7, Evelyn. Lang, on Sara Sensation 2d; 
8, Howard Hunt, on Miss Descender; 9, 
Guy Pearson, on ‘Lena; 10, Arnold Lettow, 
on Lady’ Sensation; 11, John Crabb, on 
unnamed; 12, Dorothy Thompson, on Dor- 
othy Defender. 

Litters (15 shown)—First, Harry Peter- 
meier; 2, Pauline Lang; 3, Leonard Hibbs; 
4, Howard Hunt; 5, Harvey Petermeier; 
6, Jamie Summers; 7, Dorothy Thompson; 
8, John Crabb; 9, Russell Hibbs. 

Ten pigs from each county (3 shown)— 
First, Marshall county; 2, Poweshiek; 3, 
Hardin. 


The Pick of Two Thousand - 
. Calves 


(Continued from page 7) 
ance and railroad service to Des Moines 
and the later local fair season, this part 
of the state has never shown many of its 
baby beeves at the state fair. 

In spite of these handicaps, the Iowa 
show, as is befitting the greatest cattle 
feeding and corn growing state, continues 
to outstrip clearty any other state in its 
baby beef show. So far as baby beeves 
for show is concerned, club training in 
Towa has made good. 

The awards are as follows: 

HEREFORDS oe ; 

Senior section (66 shown)—First, Emma 
Goecke, State Center; 2, Clarence Goecke, 
State Center; 3, Lloyd Bond, Earlham; 4, 

Michaelson, Arion; 5, Joe Dean Mil- 
ler, Bloomfield; 6,,Clarence Sanny, Marne: 
 # Joe H. Jones, Ainsworth; 8 and 14, Eve- 





Andrew Kopel, on un- | 











exposure.’’ Page 4. 





‘Tf the serum should not be of proper potency 
or sufficient doses are not administered, if the 
hogs are not in proper condition to receive virus, 
if the hogs do not receive proper care after treat- 
ment, or if the work (of vaccination) is not done 
properly, hog-cholera- may be produced. This 
treatment should be handled carefully, and those 
who have studied the question agree that simulta- 
neous innoculation should be administered only by 
competent veterinarians.’’ Page 20. 





HOG-CHOLERA 
INFORMATION 


From Farmers’ Bulletin No. 834—U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 


‘*The value of hogs destroyed by cholera in U. S. 
has amounted to about $65,000,000 in a single 
year, and the average annual loss for a period of 40 
years probably not less than $30,000,000.’’ Page 2. 


‘‘Some of the symptoms (of hog cholora) men- 
tioned may be present in other diseases, but the 
owner should remember that cholera spreads rap- 
idly through a herd.and no time should. be lost’ in 
ealling a veterinarian to diagnose the disease and 
administer the proper treatment.’’ 


Page 4. 


_“Visible symptoms of hog-cholera are rarely 
observed within less than five or six days after 
‘*But very little benefit can 
be expected from the treatment of hogs that are 
visibly sick. Serum is a preventive rather than a 
curative agent.’’ Page 12. 


The Corn States Serum Company 
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lyn Mardesen, Exira; 9, Arnold Olson, 
Newhall; 19, Ruth Breniman, Brooklyn; 
11, Loren Burr, West Liberty; 12, Rex 
Buffington, Columbus Jungtion; 13, Ver- 
non Mardesen, Exira; 15, Clarence Jeti- 
nings, Columbus Junction. : 

Intermediate section (81 shown)—First 
and 2, Verne Cooper, Corning; 3, Cecil 
Benson, La Moille; 4, Byron Hafner, 
Letts; 5, Dan McArthur, ason City, 6, 
Mary Frances Moyer, Wapello; 7, Rich- 
ard Jenkins, Columbus Junction; 8, Rich- 
ard Fletcher, Columbus Junction; 9, Glen 
Woods, Emerson; 10, Claire Petersen, 
Stanton; 11, Fritz Paullus, Latimer; 12, 
Howard Franzenberg, Keystone; 13, Clara 
Hancox, Corydon; 14, John Wagler, Pu- 
laski; 15, Amos Spangler, Adair. 

Junior section (40 shown)—First, Byron 
Hayes, Cumberland; 2, Andreine Caldwell, 
Pulaski; 3 and 10, Clarence Goecke, State 
Center; 4, Verne Cooper, Corning; 5, Ken- 
neth Kitelinger, Brayton; 6, Nels Peter- 
son, Exira; 7, Harold W. Smith, Stuart; 
8, Bernie Pitman, Bloomfield; 9, Alvin 
Jorgenson, Elk Horn; 11, Hilton Briggs, 
Morning Sun; 12, Harold Engle, Rockwell 
City; 18, Emma Goecke, State Center; 14, 
Arnold Olson, Newhall; 15, Velma Packer, 
Clemons. 

Champion—Byron Hayes, Cumberland. 

Reserve champion—Emma Goecke, State 
Center. 

County groups—First, Marshall county; 
2, Adams; 3, Louisa; 4, Cass; 5, Franklin; 
6, Davis; 7, Muscatine; 8, Montgomery; 9, 
Benton; 10, Poweshiek. 


SHORTHORNS 

Senior section (54 shown)—First, Chas. 
Stone, Wapello; 2, Lee Chumbley, Car- 
lisle; 3, Harold Fitzgerald, St. Anthony: 
4, Keith Brummett, New Market; 5, Irvin 
Edwards, Winterset; 6, Frank Marshall, 
Ollie; 7, James Rees, Pleasantville; 8, 
Howard Hill, Earlham; 9, Donald Rees, 
Pleasantville; 10, Robert Oehlerich, Key- 
stone; 11, Raymond Kile, West Liberty; 
12, Kenneth Peterson, Dayton; 13, Emery 
Christensen, Harlan; 14, James Pierce, 
Se meee Junction; 15, Fred Schild, Belle 

aine. 

Intermediate section (50 shown)—First, 
Beulah Larson, Harlan; 2, Delbert Mc- 
Fadden, Marne; 3, Eugene Alexander, In- 
dianola;,4, James Pierce, Columbus Junc- 
tion; 5, Gaylord Neal, Mt. Vernon; 6, 
Clifford Nichols, Albion; 7, Clarence San- 
ny, Marne; 8, Erick Arp; 9, Velma Mc- 
Fadden, Marne; 10, Emery Christensen, 
Harlan; 11, Gordon Neal, Mt. Vernon; 12, 
Nels Peterson, Exira; 13, Earl M. Christ- 
ensen, Harlan; 14, Vera Magill, Vail; 15, 
Donald Stone, Wapello. 

Junior section (56 shown)—First, Chas. 
Read, New Virginia; 2, Eugene Alexander, 
Indianola; 3, ulah Larson, Harlan; 4, 
James Rees, Pleasantville; 5, Clifford 
‘Burnside, Lewis; 6, wrence Gruss, 
Greenfield; 7, Allen Packer,. Clemons; 8, 
Ralph Whitmore; 9, Donald Penningrath, 
Wellman; 10, Wilson Datwyler, Peru; 11, 
Willard Neal, Mt. Vernon; 12, Chas. Read, 
New Virginia; 13, Delbert McFadden, 





Marne; 14, Anna Marie Baker, Wellsburg; 
15, Treva Stone, Wapello. 
Champion—Charles Read, New Virginia, 
Reserve—Beulah Larson, Harlan. 
County groups—First, Warren county; 
2, Cass; 3 and 10, Shelby; 4, Marion; 5, 
Louisa; 6, Marshall; 7, Linn; 8, Benton; 9, 
Madison. i 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Senior section (44 shown)—First, Rob- 
ert Gift, Dallas Center; 2, Asenath Pack- 
er, Marshalltown; 3, Corwin Whitlatch, 
Knoxville; 4, Mafgaret Estle, Coneville; 5, 
Paul Osburn, Bedford; 6, John Henderson, 


Atlantic; 7, Dewitt Harvey, Knoxville; 8 ~ 
Howard © 


Morris Johnson, Villisca; 9, 
Schoonover, Garrison; 10, 
Schneider, Goodell; 11, Harold Poller, 
Alta; 12, Hattie Harvey, Knoxville; 13, 
Kenneth Newton, Winterset; 14, Dwight 
Harvey, Knoxville; 15, Edgard Rogers. 


Frederick 


Intermediate section (66 shown)—First, 


Willard Robinson, State Center; 2, Rich- 
ard Fletcher, Winfield; 3, Joseph B. 
Bisele, Malcolm; 4, Lawrence Aves, Mel- 
bourne; 5, Harold Hanisch, Grundy Cen- 
ter; 6, Howard Hill, Earlham; 7, Isabell 


Ledlie, Des Moines; 8, John Henderson, — 
9, Delno Stineman, Letts; 10, | 
ttleman, Buck Grove; 11, Edwin © 


Atlantic; 
Berton 

Henderson, Atlantic; 12, Mayone Escher, 
Harlan; 13, Elmer Goecke, Marshalltown; 


14, Cyril Spear, Lacona; 15, Russell-Gragg, q 


mage rors 3 . 
unior section (48 shown)—First and 11, 
Elliott Brown, Rose Hill; 2, Alvin Jorgen- 
son, Elk Horn; 3, Martin Windus, West 
Liberty; 4 and 10, Keith Collins, Liscomb; 
5, Paul Osburn, Bedford; 6 and 8, Raphael 
Schmucker, Blairstown;. 7, Clyde L. Ro- 
senfeld, Kelly; 9, Willard Robinson, State 
Center; 12, Andrew Shutz, Macksburg; 13, 
Elmer Goecke, Marshalltown; 14, Daniel 
Dobbin, State Center; 15, Marvin Hind- 
man, Marion, 

Champion—Elliott Brown, Rose Hill. 

Reserve—Alvin Jorgenson, Elk Horn. 

County group—First and 2, - Marshall 
county; 3 uisa; 4, Marion; 5, Shelby; 6, 
Wayne; %, Pocahontas; 8, Polk; 9, Powe- 
shiek; 10, Hancock. 


MIXED BREEDS : 
Mixed county grou (10 shown)—Fi 
‘Benton count . or Madison: 3, cies a 
Montgomery; 5, Cass; 6, Crawford; 7, Tay- 
lor; 8, Ada r; 9, Davis; 10, Washington. 


Grand caagion tabr. 
n champion Lee n 
Hayes, Cumberland. . os 
~Reserve champion baby beef—Alvin Jor- 
genson, Elk Horn 


Champion county group—Marshall coun- _ 


ty, on Herefords. 


serve champion county group—Mar- — 


i 
shall county, on Angus. 





“There goes a man who thinks in terms { 


of millions.” 


“He doesn’t look: to me like a great — 


financier.”’ 
“He isn’t; he’s a germ expert.” 
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THEY’RE ALL FOR 1T/ 


AND HOW THEY 
THRIVE ON IT-% 








Joshaway éyahannle says: y) ANE 
“Sometimes a girl’s ideal is € ewan 


shattered, but oftener he is just 


==. MOLASSES 


Down along the Miami river in Florida 
the nativesjare not usually easily scared, a¥t flee 
ol 


but one night the conversation turned to A Pp P E T I y A ER RATION CONDITIONER 


spirit manifestations and one man spoke 


up: 
“Don’t believe in them,” he stated, ‘‘but Faster Gains « Better Finish - Simp eed 

I did once. One night I wakes up in my h le to F 

cabin and hears somethin’ slooshin’ across Assists in putting cattle on full feed in shortest time. 


the floor. Spooks, I thinks. It was so y 
creepy-like. Scared? Well, I reckon. But Keeps them on Feed — They drink more. 
I gets the nerve to crawl out of bed an’ Send for circular. When will you Feed? 


to light a match and then I’m certainly DEALERS and 
plumb ashamed of myself an’ I ain’t never and SATISFIED CUSTOMERS Everywhere 


believed in spirits since. ° 
“Why, it weren’t nothin’ in the world PENICK B FORD SALES co., Inc. 


except jest a big, common, mean, sneaky 
rattlesnake.” : Cedar Rapids, lowa 


A CHEERFUL GIVER ‘ 
A colored revival was in full blast, and ) on dl . 3 aff i 
one old fellow wasxhorting the people to 


contribute generously. : 
“Look what de Lawd done fo’ you-all, 


brethren!” he shouted. “Give Him a por- f 
tion of all you has. Give Him atenth. A IAYAR IAAL 00k on 


tenth belongs to de Lawd!”’ 
“Amen!” yelled a perspiring -.member 

of the congregation, overcome by emo- 

tion. “Glory to de Lawd! Give Him mo’. 7 


Give Him a twentieth.” 






































Here’s a book that every farm-owner should have. It’s sure, 
alk: Darrkekc Seman. acasaiaiaaaenan not only to save you money—but actually helps you make big- 
colored boy, was quite hilarious one morn- ger profits from your time an¢efforts. It is brim full of pictures, 

ing at school. Miss Worley, on question- plans and information that will show you how other farm 
ing the youngster, received this reply: . yearly making lar; er profits. Ith i i parte 
“Why, we-all had a big time at our house d ee : ee required considerable research 
and money to prepare this big book, yet you can now have a copy 


last night.” . 
“What were you doing?” inquired Miss entirely free of cost or obligation. Send for your copy at once. 


Save your Worley. 
sp ee “We wuz a-knockin’ off de plasterin’. te t When you need building suggestions 
We’s goin’ to move.”’ and blue prints or buildi i i 
patniing time st stat | supply vow the bent 1pe27Our bewey dealer. Ho will eee ao 
‘An old Scotsman was threatened with Sr ontt will cst pou rsethesmee ge can be obtained—yet they ’ 


sos : blindness if he did not give up drinking. - 
Be Now it is easier than ever to pro- “Now, McTavish,” said the doctor, “it’s . DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
tect farm property with white like this: You’ve either to stop the whisky . utual Building Kansas City, Missouri 


i or lose your eyesight, and you must make < 
phe — sag bee Pure tha choice.” ; fan vent samme and address. Clip the complete advertisement If 
te Lead comes airea y bro- “Ay, weel, doctor,’? said McTavish, “I’m 2 s\ ate 
ken-up — quickly thinned for an auld man noo, an’ I was thinkin’ I ha’e 
painting as you use it. seen about everything worth seein’. _ — : Pre aM 
Soft Paste is famous Old A CHEAP ONE 


Dutc ‘oC i Patient (riervously): ‘And will the op- 
hPr ees white lead ground eration be dangerous?” ARTI N’ ia Do Your 
| LG = | Own Con- 


WHOOPEE! 




















in more pure linseed oil—15% Doctor: ‘‘Nonsense; you couldn’t buy a 
CORN KING 





as regular Eagle White Lead. cei aie 
Send for free Soft Paste mix- peerage 
a It was her birthday. He promised her 
ing formulae. The Eagle-Picher a rose for every year. Diplomatically, he } = t . Behar nr 
; ordered but twenty roses. f Wes m | 
Lead Company, 134 North When he had gone, the florist said: “He A qe ees 2 | the Cost 


La Salle Street, Chicago. is a good customer. I will add another Cuerecay ox a) 
E A G y E rae pa. CORRECTLY Make it EASY. Ce) be: 
: Woman (talking over phone): “Send up AY p93 of Good Seed 


a bale of hay.” 


Feed Merchant: ‘Who is it for?” a to worry ol, winter 
0 aste Woman: “The horse.” i te past a iO 
a —_——_ re seed corn when you store it 


Martin acks. Pick 
OH, HENRY! pedo, th pire 


PURE WHITE LEAD Maiden Aunt: ‘“‘And what brought you- f Some pat sl 
to town, Henry?’ wi i A 
OLD DUTCH PROCESS Henry: “I came to see the sights, and |Jkeep in p is eget handy machine. 2 
thought T’d call on you first.” Planting next, spring. ‘One Hundred and One Farm Uses 
, Martin Racks ate the most prac- for Concrete’’—valuable booklet free. 
ee tical known method for the proper Also literature describing the Hand. 
AS HE SAW IT eying hi a, seed Write John oline, [llino:e, 
“Is the clock running, Willie?” Handy for testing. Every kernel of and ask for Package MB-945 
“No, ma’am; it’s just standing still and | gvety ear dries without. moulding. 
wagging its tail.” Racks fold flat when not in use, |SC0e Nacxs| 
¥ SPECIAL FREE THIRTY-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


s PSS i sure are we that you will enthusiastically ap- 
Man is the only animal you can skin | Prove Martin Racks the. same as 30,000 other CORN CRIB AGENTS WANTED 
twice good farfhers have done, that we will gladly send§ | ; 
ce. TO & domes casks: enough “foe 2 206 care. a nevery rural community to take orders for our well 
thirty-days free trial. Write for full details of this known Mid-West Heavy Duty Steel Corn Cribs. High- 
“At least once in my life, I was glad ta offer and for booklet on the care of seed corn. est quality yet really Low Priced. Write for details 
be down end-cut’.” THE MARTIN COMPANY MID-WEST STEEL PRODUCTS €O.. 
gg eda — bee 248 East Third Street Des Moines, fowa 906 American Bank Building, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“After my first airplane trip.” 


instead of 8%. Packed the same dangerous operation for $40.” ; 
SEED RACKS 50"! crete Work 



































“The horse won’t move out of the spot.” 
‘Did you use your spurs?” 

“Of course” 

“That’s it—a puncture!’ 


Small Boy: “I learned a corking auto- 
mobile song in Sunday school today.” 

Mother: “What was it, dear?” for rider and horse. 

Small Boy: Going Home on High. . S Cus, Behs, Cleves Rane ere. 


Teacher: ‘When was Rome built?” ay ee thet save. Quisk services, oate—80 bu. in 3 min. Bold. guarantee 
Boy: “At night.” a a of yourmoney $ . 
Teacher: "Who told you that?” || gugcuMAN-PARMER sureLY co.} | [itrmeece 

oy: “You . You said, “Rome wasn’ é w save you money. 
MICHIGAN stinn » one ti a day’.” , 1629 Lawrence Street Denver, Cole. a THE MEYER MFG. CO. Box 1669 Morton, fu. 


STAVES OSs A {as 
STAVE IL iN pi! : Teacher: “What do we use soap for?” 
Send for catalog illustrating exclusive ¥ Rt} 5 Johnny (feelingly): ‘“That’s what I'd wv - “¥ LOW » 8 I G Eb y DYN A fcr iT E 
ou. Filing cnceon town ie EM | AGRITOE, the new agricultural, explos! 
ontheway. Ine Ye —_——_ e new cu explosive—more energy r stick—more sticks r 
vestigate this life-time silo now! i a Madge (of her fiance): ‘“I can read ~Let us send prices.. Sold thru our dealers or direct “one of our 17 ship 
SS VHIGAN SILO CO., 2604 S. Was! ; Jack like a book.” points serving 7 states. rs 
re Mk ge ene a ah nas S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa “ 


mention this paper when better skip a few chapters.” 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August 31, 1 02 











MARKETS. 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND EAR 











WITH LAST Y 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and- the 


second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance. Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 152 per cent of pre-war and 109 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now ga 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 

, products is due to overproduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 











































































































| oS 
= S| woah 
$$ 3) Soe 
S$ a) 5858 
~ One! SO nw 
See! See 
BAZ] haw 
Fisher’s index number ...... | 152) 109 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle 183 123 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 190 126 
Canners and cutters ........ 207 137 
Feeders .... 0602s see esenee 211 126 
HOGS—At Chicago 
ee ear er 152| 131 
RA AMON, oo ss 5 00s cesdc cine tc 148| 122 
RDG thnk on 0506 bee 06 ab a cles S's ene 151) 131 
NE era errs re 142) 149 
" SHEEP—At Chicago 
RIO ob. 0 Vigiin dhe ein n accbesrdee 6 | 184! 106 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 169) 122 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 138} 107 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | 
Corn, No mixed cas 129| 87 
Gata, No. 2 white ........... 86 7 
Wheat, No. 2 red: ..: 2.2.00. | 126] 97 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 95) 81 
Qn lowa Farms— | 
ENE ERR Pate eee 138) 90 
Ng Ree ere eee | 79\ 76 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 150| 113 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 148) 99 
Bran, at Kansas City ......| 126) 88 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... | 123) 7 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy. at Chicago...| 113] lil 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 137| 117 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chienago .......:.. 163) 108 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 182} 99 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 65} 114 
Cotton, at New York ........ 141) 88 
Eees, at Chicago ........... 132) 111 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
BON |, <ircak haces <a eeeb eames 112) 97 
See ee Be ae eee 131{ 123 
SSS Ee Rae ey are 162; 111 
PNG on is vn wats satis ek ba wene 138) 92 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | 
OOOUAROE S Gia peas ass gecesies 114} 64 
SRRER: Ss Sop cen ls seeds’. cow 116} 64 
TS CE epee = ee ee 112) 
Oats— | 
RN nn ck Sa ev Kd come 0k 91) 81 
NESE. i a: win dija'e pS ney ea Oe 90 81 
RIOT: ho cin nphogaes venosaeng.es 90 
Wheat— 
DORI Shinn Sieve Secon hs 104 83 
OS Sy Pate. 5 er eas 106 85 
OS PRS ee aa e ee rae 103 
rd— 
RCMNN 5s 3 0'k.s Gabe ¥s ahebié 111 
EN oy Ca lig ica ts onwe es 118 95 
Sides— 
I on oth inn wads onie < 130 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 90 92 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 118 90 
Copper, at New York ...... 3 94 lil 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 177 121 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
St ee aes ge 204 114 
Yellow pine (southern) 
ix8 No. 2 com. boards. 179 112 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) ... 186 99 
Te EEE ETO IOS I 139 96 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
am y ine & ication a «ace soot 220. 1 
terest, to day paper, 
at New York .............-| 139] 168 
Industrial stocks ........... 312 121 
Railroad stocks ............. 127 99 
RAILROAD RATES— Freight rates 


on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 


= hig a workman is now 
a 63.8. cents an hour, as com 
with 27 conte im 1914, or about per 
cent of the pre-war normal. - 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands im fowa. are about 160 per 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 


Dns Shay 





-wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city Or. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 


“OCTOBER HOG PRICES—With pre-war 


relationships as a base, October lard 
now indicates a price of $8.78 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next October. October 
rib sides indicate a price of $10.28 for 
heavy hogs next October. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
Aug. 4, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 90 per cent, grain 102 per 
cent, livestock 84 per cent, lumber 94 
per cent, ore 91 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages or the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 
































CATTLE 
be. 
. o 
a wo} 3 
a] gle 
a Gs) 
ie) Oo} 
Med, and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week .....eceeee+/15.92/16.38/15.00 
Week before ....++e..{15.68/16.18/15.32 
Good— 
Last week ...ececeeee(14.50/15.08/13.88 
Week before ........./14.38)15.08/14.32 
Medium— 
Mast week ...cccceeee+/12.62/13.40/12.18 
Week before .........{12.75/13.25/12.38 
Common— 
Last week ...... eoecee| 9.88/10.68| 9.55 
Week before ...... «+ -/10.00/10.50| 9.62 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Emat Week. 5... ccsencees 16.32/16.55/15.70 
Week’ before ......... 16.12)16.45|15.70 
Medium and good— | 
EMG SOG, =. ok occeas hes 13.45/14.20/13.05 
Week before ......... 13.50|14.18]13.12 
Common— | 
BARU WEEK swiiesecicccs 9.88/10.68| 9.55 
Week before’ ......... 10.00/10.50| 9.62 
Butcher cattle— x | 
eifers— { 
LIOE WOE ios vowvvesces 12.75/13.00/12.12 
Week before ........./13.38/13.92/13.00 
Cows— | | 
Last week .........+-./10.00/10.32] 9.25 
Week before ......... nen: Hele 9.75 
Bulls— | 
Last week ............| 8.75] 9.12] 8.12 
Week before .......+. 9.00] 9.50! 8.38 
Canners and cutters— ‘ 
GE WRN. 0c an dense 6.38] 6.95! 6.25 
Week before .........| 6.62| 7.00] 6.25 
Stockers and feeders— | 
ERet week 2. .cscccs eo 6 /11.38/11.62/11.25 
Week before ......... }12.12/12.12/11.88 
Cows and heifers— { | 
TMB WOOK Sores ceca | 9.25] 9.00] 9.38 
Weel before ......... | 9.25] 9.00] 9.38 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
ERAE TRO oi. ces cs tces 11.82/12.30|12.02 


ecscce eee eit ane 11.55 


- »{12,08/12.55/12.22 
. 11.80/12.35 11.72 


Last week 11.78/12.38/12.18 
Week b 11.42|12.22111.68 
Light light 





11.32]12.02/11.70 


Last w 
-|10.80|12.00/11.25 


Week before 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 

















Last Week 2 occ cccccsce 10.95/11.50/10.70 
Week before ......... 10.32/11.08/10.26 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Oe EE as wemns SbeaSfeseee 11.48/11.05 
Week before ...... sin elas tein 11.50/10.88 
Stock pigs— 
RE MEO cnn sone eeecn 10.25)..... 11.05 
Week before ......... eae 10.88 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), | 
medium to prime— 
Last. week’... ceeds 13.12/13.88}13.18 
Week before ......... 13.82/14.42|14.08 
Lambs, culls and common 
We WOU ows cue ose 9.62/10.12/10.25 
Feek before .....+... 10.25/10.12/10.75 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
eS eee ee 10.25/10.00/10.00 
Week before ..... “.+«./10.25/10.88/10.62 
Ewes, medium to choic . 
St week ......... ---| 6.25). 6.25] 6.00 
Week before ......... 6.25! 6.50! 6.00 











NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


HAY 








Kansas City 








Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week 


ee es 


eer eres 








wee reece reee 


Alfalfa, standard— 
Last. week ..........0.. 
Week before .......... 
No. 2— : 





coemeeeeenee 


Week before .......... 
Oat straw— 


‘Week before- 























GRAIN 
2] 3 
0 & 
=) n ° 
a] a eee 
2 s S n 
= £ C o 
1S) ° Na a 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ..../1.04 -9414| .97% 
Week before 1.00%] .90 9056 
Corn, To. 3Y— 
Last week ..../1.02 94 -97 93 
Week before ..| .98%4| .88 -8916| .8946 


Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ..../1.0014} .92 -96 ot 


Week before ..} .95%]| .87 -8814| 87% 
Oats— 

Last week .... -35%} .3814| .84%4 

Week before 3744] .36 39%] .385% 
Barley— a“ 

Last week ..«.|. -58%4| .5446+ 

Week before ..| .69%4} .58 57% 


ye— 

Last week ....| .97 -89 .89 
Week before» .| .98 -90 97 

Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week . 
Week before 











.+-/1.121%4/1.06 |1.0914/1.03% 
../1.138  |1.05146/1.0546/1.02% 






































FEEDS 
* 
2 2 = 3 
av, oe eae a 6 
aj 3 s °o to 
| #| 2a] 2] 8 
= eS es Pa ae 
a} Sie fatto 
Bran— | | 
Last week.... 27.25}24.50/24.75|29.00 
Week before. .|25.50/23.25/23.00/29.00 
Shorts— | | | 
Last week..../27.25/@8.25|24.75|35.00 
Week before. ./25.25/26.25/22.75/35.00 
Hominy feed— } 
at wWeek.... .[37801...ccd)ce. 35.00 
eek before..|37.50|.....|..00. 35.00 
Linseed meal 
Oo. p.)— 
Last week..../48.25|..... 45.25 
Week before. .|47.50}..... 45.25 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week..../44.25 
Week before. ./44.25 
Tankage— 
Last week....|..... 70.00]...../80.00/70.00 
Week before..!|..... 70.00}..... 80.00/70.00 
Gluten— 
RARE: < WV IEs s 0 Dnta-o Co Abs 6%. Ohepiadie tee wake 
Week before..|.....[..... SE 39.90 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton_ lots; 
all other noints, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 





























me | teco | me | os. 
B45 | £3 | #8 | 36 
ay o . ao ~ 8D 
TPES Fo aera aN URS == 
S2| 82 | 32 | 38x 
B> | B¢ | p< | 483 
OWE soos 9iis-< 63.0 T3a4 81.4] 72.0 
Nlinois 41.7} 46.9) 50.7| 49.1 
Missouri 83.9 60.6 67.4! 79.8 
Nebraska 154.5) 109.9 77.5| 119.9 
ansas ...... 97.4 113.9] 121.8] 119.1 
indiana. 5.5. 60.5) 60.3 88.0] 73.6 
BOR S proisierers-cis 80.6) 103.5 11.8} 79.2 
Total 7 corn | 
belt states.. 79.9 %7.3 73.9 82.7 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 
46%c, week before 46c; cheddar cheese, 


last week 24i%4c, week before 24%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 30%c, week before 
30c; ducks, last week 18c, week before 
18c; fat hens, last week 28c, week before 
29c; broilers, last week 29c, week before 
32c; geese, last week 14c, week before 14c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 99 cents. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.30 
per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.07, week be- 
fore $14.03. Chicago—Last week $12.30, 
week before $12.42. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 September corn at Buenos Aires 
eae last week for 82%c, week before 
Cc. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


‘Quarter blood wool at Boston is 50c, 
light native cow hides at Chica 22%, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.00, 
and cotton at New York 19c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 85%c 
for No. 3 shelled and 83%c for No. 4 yel- 
low shelled, new oats 30c, wheat 91%c. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the third week in 
August were 9,044,000 bushels, as com- 

red with 10,661,000 bushels for the week 
‘ore and 6,800,000 bushels for the same 

st year. Exports of corn the third 
in August were 194,000 bushels, as 
compared with 336,000 bushels for 
week before and 8,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. of the 
third week in August were 599,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 594,000 bushels for 
the week before and 62,600 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 100 per cént of the te 
year average, as contrasted with 124 
cents for fat cattle, 82 per cent for Sheep 
and 101 per cent for lambs. 1 


The following table gives data as ty 


percentage of ten-year average for re, 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaileg 
week by week for the past eight Weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-yaap 


average of the corresponding week, thug | ; 


eliminating all seasonal bias. 























*HOGS 
<= 
_ Ya 
we es 
a ns 
BS BF! § 
$2| 33) Sg 
SS) 2. | Se 
SO} Mo! Og 
June 29 to July 5.. 88 80| ; 
July 6 to 12... 93; 90| 
July 13 to 19 .. 83 86] gra 
July 20 to 26 .... 72 79; M4 
July 27 to August 2. 92 88) ag 
August to 9 Seene 88 86, 87 
August 10 to 16 ..... 58| = 78; gg 
Ammust 27 0528" 205k Gouwee 89] 85! 106 
TCATTLE 
June 29 to July 6........ 78 83 
PUY 6: 1051S: ie ccncne eee 85 30, & 


July 48 tO. 19 no teceii caw 68 75! 199 
US BO (OSE Si Beas o oun oe 73 68} 127 
July 27 to Aner. Bi cenec 79 Tl] 124 























August 3 to ecadinbosee 74, Tl) tm 
Auvguat 10 tol 2k... ceue 72 70; 1233 
August 17 to 23 .......... 80 69| 124 
tSHEEP 
June 29 to July 5........ 74 93: 33 
mine GEO AS * Cevicis bees 88} 103) a 
PUP AG 10 10: oo. cageekacs 85 30; 
Pe Se” ebeceoon 22] 80] 106] 3% 
July 27 to August 2...... 100 94 va 
ANISMSE “S506 9. 5 Sane woe 80 91; 
Atempast 16 16 2B... ccaces 87 112 82 
August 17 to. 2S. ccadeces 89; 104 82 
tLAMBS 

June 29 to July 5........ 714 93| 108 
SoU GUO BE ee ictncecess 88} 103) 109 
PBS 2S Te Ne ccc cdcesees 85. 90; 106 
July 20 to 26 ....... eeeee 80| 106) 1 

July 27 to August 2...... 100 94; 106 
AMEE SCO 4S oS ets tvesa 80 91) 108 
August 10 to. 16 2... css 87} 112) 108 
Auewet 17 to S68 465 i panes 89, 104 101 





*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 









































CHICAGO HOG PRICES 

| 
1928 1927 | 1726 | 1925 
August Het 11.90; 12.45 
August 8.85] 11.50) 12.15 
August 9.05| 11.70] 11.85 
August 8.95| 11.60) 11.55 
August 9.05} 11.50) 11.80 
August 9.15} 11.25) 12.10 

CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 

| 
1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
BRO BT es esies -9814|1.13%| .7946/1.06% 
AUsUst 28 ceases 0014|1.14 -7956/1.05% 
Ausust 20.062. 1.0014 /1.12%%| .7936/1.07% 
Anmest 94 6.6 6ikx | .973%4,/2.11%! .78%/1.06% 
- August 22 ....... 991411.13%| .77%'1.055% 
Ausust: 28° < 5.55 934 11.12%] .78%4 11.05 











EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Hxports of lard for the third week in 
August were 7,509,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 8,900,000 pounds for the week 
before and 8,526,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
third week in August were 7,313,000 
pounds, as compared with 6,823,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,503,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. . 


SHEEP AND WOOL OUTLOOK 


World demand for wool seems likely to 
be as good or better in 1929 than in 1928, 
according to Joseph L. Orr, federal agri- 
cultural statistician at South Dakota 
State College. As in the case of lamb and 
mutton, however, the report says, the in- 
crease in demand seems likely to be met 
with an increase in supplies of raw ma- 
terial. 

“Increased business activity, general 
growth of population, a continuation of 
the economic recovery of European coun- 
tries, and increasing industrialization of 
the orient will tend to strengthen the de- 
mand for wool,” says the report. “In- 
creasing competition from other textiles 
on the other hand will tend to offset to 
some extent the effeetof these factors.” 

The outlook for the sheep industry in 
general, says the report in closing, indi- 
cates the need during the next few years 
for considerable caution in regard to fur- 
ther expansion in productions The last 
low point in sheep numbers was reached 
in 1922. Since then there has been con- 
siderable expansion in flock numbers and 
this expansion appears to be continuing. 
The industry is definitely on the upward 
swing of the production cycle and num- 
bers have increased at a progressive rate. 

“Slaughter during the last few years 
has been restricted or held down due to 
the tendency to expand flock numbers,” 
the report concluded, ‘and when this 
tendency ceases it is expected that the 
equivalent of’ the yearly increase in flock 
numbers during the past few years will g0 
to imcrease supplies of sheep and lambs 
for slaughter, in which event it is hardly 
likely that the market can absorb the ad- 





ditional supply without a reduction in_ 


Price. The extent to which breeding 
flocks are increased above present num- 


bers will be an important factor in the — 
situation during the next few 3 


sheep 
years.” 
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(23) 1191 
























“s F/RADIOPHONE 
5 tet . oF 
shea ||  . @y RADIOPHAN 
ape 
vailey ‘Zast night (Saturday) was the best 
veeks, @ night for radio reception we have had 
th F wis season. Distant stations came roll- 
jng in as tho we were in the middle of 
' winter. Cincinnati, Detroit, Denver, Min- 
—== @ jeapolis stations came in splendidly, and, 
| of course, our old friend KWKH was 
| *aog-gonnéng’’ the world in general with 
| 9 : t volume. 
a | Tonight, Sunday, things are not good 
23 BF ip the realm of radio. Static is so bad 
| O& #f that it is best to leave the dials set on a 
—— ™ jocal station, All day it has been the 
| §6 @ <ame—just a Tattle of static all the time. 
: “ja the morning I tried Omaha and the 
8 [ two Shenandoah stations, but had to give 
85 it up. : 
87 » seems that the Radio Commission 
8 pas decided that KWUC, at Le Mars, 


__108 must discontinue broadcasting. ‘The sta- 
‘tion put up a hard fight, which is really 
127 not finished - yet, but the authorities 


127 proved hard-hearted. The reasons for 
129 putting the station off the air appear 
127 somewhat vague, and the station is just 


14 ' told that it is not operating in the “in- 


123 terest, convenience and necessity of the 
12 ublic.” 
: J From New York comes a story of a 
——_. young lady who takes advantage of the 
82 fact that women nearly always enjoy a 


at good cry at a wedding. Miss Marie Neff 
& conceived the idea of broadcasting an 
7] | imaginary wedding over KDKA, Pitts- 
83 purgh. She did so in such a thoroly con- 
82 yincing manner that she received a score 


__ 8 of letters from women who confessed they 
had enjoyed (?) a good cry during the 

~ 108 | program. 
109 Do ygu remember Sen Kaney, who used 
106 ‘to announce over KYW, Chicago? f be- 
105 lieve he was the first announcer to say 
ig to his audience. “Don’t go away.” He 
108 had a sort of confidential way of saying 
101 it, as tho he had a treat in store—and he 
heep generally had. Now he has joined the 


staff of the National Broadcasting Com- 
3. 4 pany, and after a few weeks in New York 


ined, is back in Chicago with all kinds of new 
ideas. I hope soon to hear his familiar, 
‘Don’t go away,” but I hope he will not 
a add the equally familiar southern “dog- 
F gon-ya.”” 
1925 Several times this week I have listened 
—— with a great deal of pleasure to the KFNF 
ot orchestra It plays really good music, not 
1183 jazz, not classical, but the kind ef good, 
11.55 light music that makes you listen and 
11.80 wwant to hear more. In fact, that KFNF 
2.10 orchestra (I wish they would cut out that 
word “ensemble’”’) is about as good as 
anything provided by any mid-western 
— studio. Also at KFNF there is an excel- 
lent violinist, whose name-I have not yet 
925 eaught. He is not a fiddler, he is a vio- 
Dei linist, and a talented one. — 
05% KMA does not seem quite the same 
07% without Ear! May. The programs are as~ 
06% good as ever, but the individuality of 
1553 May himself is missing. During the last 
05 few weeks, KMA seems tg have more 
“power. It comes in wonderfully at all 
times, and some improvement in the 
in transmitting apparatus must have been 
om- made. Earl May is about due back from 
reek his European travels, and he will receive 
ame a warm welcome on his return. 
the TI have always found it difficult to get 
000 WMAQ, Chicago. Last night a friend 
a - who was anxious to hear my set came to 
my house. He sat down in front of the 
set, pulled the switch, turned the dial 
‘a little, and in came WMAQ, more clear- 
> to ly and powerfully than I have ever heard 
998, .™e it. All the evening he kept turning back 
zri- te the same point, and there was WMAQ+ 
ota dear and strong. Believe it or not, since 
and he left the house I have not been able to 
in- > get that station. Of the Chicago stations, 
met | the one that comes in best on my set is 
na- | WGN, but it has a bad habit of fading. 
| Every night, WGN puts on a very inter- 
ral ' esting feature describing briefly items of 


of ' fews that will appear in ‘“tomorrow’s 


un- Tribune.” It used to be a sort of bar- 
of gain feature, advertising bargains that 
de- * could be of interest to Chicago people 
In- only. Now it is a brisk, snappy, in‘erest- 
iles ‘img news feature. 


to Another station that is always easy to 
_ find on Saturday is WENR, Chicago. It 







in is a very high-powered station, using 
di- ‘Probably somewhere about 50,000 watts, 
ars 80 it ought to be heard easily. 

une My family has just listened to the Bib- 
nat tical drama. That is still quite a cere- 
ied «6©)«=SCOny, and we all sit in absolute silence 
snd from the beginning to the end. 

nil : The Gypsy Serenaders, broadcasting 
ng. ' Over WHO, were exceptionally good to- 
rd Right. Their voices blend beautifully, and 
‘a it would be hard to find a more satisfying 
te, jg @uartet anywhere. Tune them in Sunday 
re  €vening at 7:00 o’clock. 

to : September 6, listeners of KOIL 
3,” Will be able to hear the Columbia fea- 
his tures every night. The system is being 
ie » €xtended. Have you heard the original 





“Two Biack Crows” over the Columbia 
Stem? If not, tune in KOIL or your 







= est Columbia chain station, Sunday 
ily ming. Last night somebody wired to 
a Henderson, of KWKH, asking him to play 





ef the “Black Crow” records. The 






b- : uest was refused, because “the sheriff 

“a ee about and won’t*let me 
> 

. If the November election does not bring 


mt more votes than have ever been re- 





4 


(LLACES’ FARMER, August 31, 1923 





corded in an election, it will not be the 
fault of radio. Everybody will be able 
to follow the campaign and everybody 
who goes to the polls will know what it is 
all about and why he votes the way he 
does. 





WHY DOES RADIO FADE AND COME 
BACK? 


A Minnesota reader writes: 


“Please tell me the cause for a radio 
fading and then coming back. "What is 
the best material for the frame of a 
home-made aerial? Would a telephone 
ground rod work all right. for a radio 
ground? Why is it that sometimes the 
detector tube in a radio flickers and at 
the same time the noise in the radio seems 
to work in time with the tube?” 

This question of why a radio signal 
fades and then comes back is still one 
of the unsolved problems of radio trans- 
mission. The most commonly accepted ex- 
planation is that there is surrounding the 
earth at a varying height a reflecting 
layer or strata of charged ions or ether 
or other material, which at certain posi- 
tions reflects a radio wave downward so 
it will strike the earth and be received on 
a set, while another position of this layer 
will cause the wave to miss that point. 
The height of this layer and its quiet- 
ness are thought to.be affected by bright 
sunshine, by sun spots, by the northern 
lights, and perhaps by masses of iron and 
so on; and fading is usually most notice- 
able under the above conditions. In a 
few cases periodic fading of certain trans- 
mitting stations when other stations are 
stable, may possibly be due to the move- 
ment of interurban electric cars in the 
vicinity. Many scientists are working on 
the problem, and new light is being 
thrown on it every year, but it is still 
far from solution. 

Probably a frame of hard rubber or of 
the same materials that radio front panels 
are made, would make the best frame for 
indoor aerials or loops, but one made of 
any dry wood will give practically as good 
results and is most generally used. The 
size and the number of turns will depend 
largely on the tuning characteristics of 
the set. 

A telephone ground rod can be used for 
a radio ground, if disconnected from the 
telephone. When both are used on the 
same ground, they tend to interfere with 
each other. 

I am not sure that I understand the 
last question. Any flickering of the de- 
tector A current is usually due to bat- 
tery troubles or loose connections, and 
will naturally cause noises in the set.— 
I. W. D. 





FOR GARDEN CLUB PEOPLE 

Mrs. Helen Fischer, of KFNF, sends us 
the following announcement about a pro- 
gram of interest to garden lovers: 

“I wonder if you would tell the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Garden Club, in the next 
issue, that Alfred Hottes, whom many 
consider the most interesting flower 
teacher in the country, will give a series 
of short radio talks over KFNF on Labor 
Day and the day following, September 3 
and 4. The hours will be 10:30 a. m., 3:30 
and 7:10 p. m,, and as each will be but a 
twenty-minute period, the time will have 
to be watched closely. There will also be 
open meetings addressed by Mr. Hottes, 
Monday and Tuesday afternoons, at 2:00 
o’clock, at the Baptist church. These 
meetings are in charge of the Shenandoah 


‘Community Garden Club, and are planned 


to give visiting flower lovers a closer con- 
tact with the speaker. Bring your puz- 
zling questions. The Baptist church is 
across from the Armory and has a clock 
in the tower. All meetings free. Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, and Detroit, Michigan, are 
the only stops that Mr. Hottes makes on 
this trip.” 





“Mamma,” said little Edgar, “I do wish 
you weren’t such a gossip.” 

“Why, dear, what do you mean?” quer- 
ied his mother. “I am not a gossip.” * 

“Well, then,” replied Edgar, “every 
time I do anything naughty, why do you 
go and tell papa?” 





“from the crowd. 





West Branch Welcomes Hoover 
(Continued from page 8) 


mill accompanied him. Following this, 
Hoover went for a rest away from the 
jam of curious citizens. Meanwhile, the 
folks in the big tent were being enter- 
tained. There was former Governor Allen, 
of Kansas; Dickinson, of Towa. and nu- 
merous other politicians who were intro- 
duced and who made a few remarks in- 
tended to make sure of gathering in suffi- 
cient votes to elect the man that West 
Branch and Towa were honoring. The 
crowd applauded and seemed to enjoy the 
manner in which the spell-binders hurled 
forth volumes of oratory. 

The big event or climax of the day’s 
performance was the big speech in the 
evening. It was set for seven o’clock, 
but ere six the folks began to gather. By 
the time the chairman called sthe meeting 
to order the tent was filled and the small 
areas adjoining the tent were taking the 
overflow. It was a crowd that was in- 
terested and not a jubilant crowd, as 
sometimes attends such affairs. They 
were serious-minded Iowans and a few 
Tlinoisans gathered to get a message from 
a man whom they hoped could help them. 
There were a few songs by the crowd. 
Bands Kept up from time to time popular 
melodies, and Miss Niemac, Charles City’s 
talented young violinist, played for the 
assembly. 

There was a stir. Hoover had arrived! 
The crowd soon knew it, and the applause 
was loud and long. But they settled down 
again,. Mrs. Hoover was introduced, and 
she was given the best of the greetings 
The Hoover sons were 
presented and made a bow and more cam- 
eras flashed. 

Governor Hammill came forward. He 
talked as if it were his great moment, 
and it was plain he was proud of his 
duty. He introduced the speaker of the 
evening, and for the next hour Hoover 
again held the attention. of all within 
hearing. 

The speech was over early. Folks stood 
about and talked, but finally all drifted 
out and departed. 

iNext morning early-the Hoover party 
was off for Cedar Rapids via Iowa City. 
The university town turned out in a body 
to greet him, and he told them hello 
from the steps of the old capitol. Then 
there was a motor ride to Cedar Rapids 
and anothér parade and more conferences. 

Iowa farmers, midwest agricultural 
leaders, politicians—shoals of them, edit- 
ors and others, kept rolling in for two 
days. Three o’clock Thursday came, and 
the favorite son was off for Chicago and 
Washington, after three of the nicest sum- 
mer days Iowa can exhibit. 

Perhaps when he returns, he will be 
president. If he does, we knoy one thing, 
and that is West Branch will be ready to 
greet him. They know how to do it. 


TESTING TRACTORS 


Nebraska takes no chances with its 
tractors. Before a manufacturer can sell 
tractors in Nebraska, a state law requires 
him to submit a stock model to the de- 
partment of agricultural engineering, 
University of Nebraska. 

Copies of all advertising literature de- 
scribing the model must be submitted 
with machine. The engineers then put 
the tractor thru a series of exhaustive 
tests to see that it is properly rated and 
that it is capable of performing al] that 
the manufacturer claims for his machine. 

These tests cover a period of a week 
or ten days. The results are accurately 
calculated and carefully tabulated. In the 
reports of the engineers comment is made 
on the performance of the tractor during 
the test, and upon the companies’ adver- 
tising literature. 

Unless the engineering department ap- 
proves the performance of a tractor. it 
can not be sold in Nebraska. The prac- 
tice gives the farmer absolute protection 
against the acquisition of an inferior 
tractor and assures him of reliability in 
the machines on which he so greatly de- 
pends. Nebraska is unique in respect to 
these tests. It is the only state requiring 
such a check on tractors. 





~ 








ance of fair treatment. 





Wise Selling Is Just as 
Important as Careful Buying 


Sell your produce where you get good prices and every assur- 
You can depend on the produce buyers 
who advertise in Wallaces’ Farmer. Every one has been investi- 
gated and the utmost care used in accepting their advertising. 

Your young chickens, eggs, butter, veal, fruit and green vege- 
tables will bring good prices when rightly sold. Watch the Mar- 
ket page for quotations and ship to reliable produce buyers. You 
will find a list of these firms on the Classified page. 


Wallaces’ Farmer Readers Are Guaranted a Square Deal 











} Goats, Poultry, Dogs and Foxes. 






















Monticello Equipment — by 
far the outstanding values of- 
fered you, bring a new saving 
into barn equipment cost. The 
low price of Monticello Equipment 
together with its highest possible 
quality and extra profit-making fea- 
tures, really cost you nothing—your 
added profits will soon pay for the 
original installation. 

The Stanchion illustrated, com- 
bines every worthwhile feature at 
the absolute lowest market price. 
~The Ventilator is also an outstaad- 
ing example “of real money-giving 
value, 


Greatest Values 


By all means get our Catalog 
—you will be astounded at the 
great values. We will gladly 
Send you a copy free—just mai 
the coupon. 


Franklin Equipment Co. 
Monticello. lowa 





This litter car- 
rier operates on 
cable or track— 
a great time and 
labor saver. 










FRANKLIN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
Dept.I MonticeELLo, Iowa. 
Please send me your Farm Equipment Catalog, 
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( Telling about . 
NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing Roundworms 


in 
* PIGS and HOGS 
Safe and Sure 
Quick Action —WNo Losses 
Equally effective for 
Roundworms, Hookworms and 
Stomach Werms in Sheep, 





Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Bulletin sent free by 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA WALKERVILLE, ONT. 











and FREE SYRINGES 


With your first pee for 3,000 c.c.’s 


set fine syringes, $8.00. It 
you need less quantity club with neigh- 
bors or send check for $31.50 today 
and take_out serum as you need it. 

tra serum and 1 cent per c.c 
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Our Readers Market - 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns, 
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FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS 
SCHEDULE OF RATES WYOMING EDUCATIONAL 























No. Words | No. Insertions 

20. ccseccceveceeee|$1.60° [$3.20 $4.80 |$.640 
Sh is cccssancnedccshi be | wee | b.08 Teas 
OF cc pvindedscbeoesst tote | Sn | 8-087. 108 
RE. C cctccescescceel abe | 2-00) 6.00 ') 2.00 
Bb HK crccicvevdcccccce| 1:92 | 3.04 | 5.73 | 7.68 
Chen eebsoccceces} ae 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 

BB cccccdacecccecee| 806 | 4.26 | 6.24 | 8.32 
BT cvvcecctcccsesso| S10 | 4.80 | 6.43 -64 
Bes odo ukbepuues cae 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
No advertisement for less than 60 


e $1. 
accepted. Check must be attached, Please 
type or vrint your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 

current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
er cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
ldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- 
veal wanted for premium trade. 
60 YEARS in business, Richard J. Col- 
lins solicits consignments, live pcultry, 
veal, etc. Sales prompt and satisfactory. 
Financially the best. 840 Fulton St. Mar- 
ket, Chicago. 
WANTED—Broilers, chickens, all kinds 
dressed calves and selected white eggs. 
Highest prices guaranteed. J. H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, IIl. 
ONE cent premium on fancy poultry-veal- 
Furnish coops on request. H. F. 
Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
COUGLHD Commission Company, 1154-56 
West Randolph Street, Chicago. Ship 
to us your poultry, veal, eggs. Top prices. 
Prompt remittance. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GERMAN Police pups, four months old; 
dandies; parents real family, stock and 
watch dogs; male or female, $10 each; ex- 
cellent breeding. Bloemendaal Kennels, 
Alton, Iowa. - 
'P, B. RBGISTERED Newfoundland pups, 
four months; also two. females, 6 
months, black with some‘ white; good 
watch dogs. Otis Tendall, Kanawha, Ia. 


FARM LANDS 
CANADA LAND 
DAIRY FARMS—‘“Davidson Plan.” 160 
acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows. Small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 















































1iOWA ; 

CHOICE 80-acre farm, excellent location 

on primary road one mile from town 
with consolidated school; abundant sup- 
ply excellent water; mostly new_improve- 
ments. Box 30, care Wallaces’ Farmer. 
WILL rent or sell 112 acres, two miles 

Central City, Iowa; fine land and build- 








FOR SALE BY OWNER, 640 acres _irri- 
gated, 18 miles west of Laramie, Wyo. 
Large improvements. All been cultivated 
and grown record crops. Near open range 
and timber. Offered at sacrifice because 
of death of former owner. Wonderful 
opportunity for right man with sons to 
farm and handle large number cattle, 
sheep and hogs. Irving H. Howe, 305 
‘Boston Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 
_MISCELLANEOUS 
LAND OPENING—A new line under con- 
struction in Montana opens a million 
acres of good wheat and stock country. 
Send for new line book. Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana offer best opportu- 
nity in two decades to secure good im- 
proved farms from banks, insurance and 
mortgage companies at a fraction of their 
real value. Send for lists. Improved farms 
for rent. Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
have exceptional opportunities in “fruit 
and poultry raising and dairying with 
mild climate and excellent scenic sur- 
roundings. Write for Free Book on state 
you prefer. Low homeseekers rates. E. 
Cc. Leedy, Dept. 807, Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 
NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
prices and terms. Also land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 














Oregon. Free literature. H. . Byerly, 
34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

REAL bargains improved farms, good 


condition, Crawford county, Iowa; also 
improved farms central South Dakota, 
and good grass and ranch land, South Da- 
kota. Terms. Prime, Box 1068, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
IOWA, Missouri and Nebraska foreclosed 

farms at cost for sale by bank. Write 
John §S. Sorenson, 50 So. La Salle, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

-DES MOINES PROPERTY 

FOR SALE—1i19 room house, next door to 

Des Moines University. Rooms rented. 
Good income while educating children. C. 
H. Taylor, Guthrie Center, Ia. 


LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE Guernsey: and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 

Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Four choice registered Guern- 
sey bulls, two weeks to seventeen 
months old; a bargain; T. B. tested. 
Walter Dengler, Eldridge, Iowa. 
fas JERSEYS PES 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BATTERIES . ‘ 
SPECIAL Introductory Offer—Farm light 
plant batteries direct from the factory 
at wholesale prices; guaranteed five years. 
Prices, $98.50 up. Amana Society, High, 












































ings. Henry Smulekoff, Cedar Rapids, Ia. | Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put FARM MACHINERY 
you in touch with a market for farm RONNING ensilage cutter for sale: 


land that can be reached in no other way. 





KANSAS 

160° ACRES well improved, price $6,000, 

$2,000 cash, balance time. 60 acres, im- 
roved, price $3,000, $1,300 cash. 80 acres, 
mproved, price $3,600, terms $1,100 cash. 
Many others. No trades considered. Never 
get such bargains again. Send for infor- 
mhation. The Allen County Investment 
Co., lola, Kan. 

MINNESOTA 

500 XCGRES productive corn land, good 

buildings, silo, good water, on gravel 
road, eight miles to town, 26 acres alfalfa, 
well fenced, $75 per acre. Arthur Nelson, 
Marietta, Minn., Lac qui Parle County. 
160-ACRE dairy farm near Minneapolis; 

half plow land, fine meadow and pas- 
ture; good buildings; $65 acre, $1,000 cash. 
Farmers Land Co., Minneapolis, -Minn. 
FOR SALE—245 acres near Henning on 

main road; good soil; stock, crops, ma- 
chinery if desired. Walter Groff, Hen- 




















MISSOURI 
FARSIGHTED men are buying farm land. 
We have a few livestock farms which 
can be bought at less than 1913 prices. 
‘Reasonable cash payment, 
rent. Write for details. 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 
A WONDDRFUL opportunity—well locat- 
ed, improved 1,040-acre stock, grain and 
alfalfa farm, mostly valley land; $65 acre. 
E. A. Miner, Broken Bow, Neb. 
WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


Weailaces’ 





Federal Land 














Farmer « classified ads put 
in touch with a market for farm 
jana that can be reached in no other way. 





balance like- 





equipped with 15 H. P. gas engine for 
cutting ensilage in field; good condition. 
George Fox, New Sharon, Iowa. 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle-tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 








FARMER'S children desire to build edu- 

cational fund by pens entertain- 
ment (mail) for lonely people. Write to 
William Hunt, Nooksack, Wash, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


SWEET’S Patent Service, Registered: At- 
torneys, 296-12437. Age, experience, 

youth, energy, ready to serve you. Send 

sketch. -‘Twenty-sixth St., D:s Moines, 

Iowa. 

BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
nheys; patents and trade-marks, 802 

Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS 
BELL chix are better; single comb White 
Leghorns, $7.50; single comb Reds, 
Barred Rocks, $8.50; White Rocks, $9.50; 
assorted $7. Catalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, 
*Donnellson, Iowa. 


























: LEGHORNS 
FOR SALE—Purebred White .Leghorn 
cockerels, Tom Barron strain, four 


months old, $1.25 each. W. Willemsen, 
Route No. 5, Kanawha, Iowa. 
400 Single Comb White Leghorn yearling 
hens, early hatch pullets, large or small 
lots, price reasonable. John Hass, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. 
a PULLETS WANTED 
PULLETS wanted—White Leghorn, Black 
Minorca, White Minorca. What have 
you? State age, weight and price. Pul- 
let Farm, Clayton, Il. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HARD Alfalfa Seed $7.20 per bushel; 
Sweet Clover $4.00; both test 95% pure. 

Return seed if not satisfactory. George 

Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

ALFALFA seed, hardy northern grown, 
purity 99 per cent, price 26 cents pound, 

guaranteed clean seed. Can ship promptly. 

A. Bernhard, Parkston, S. D. 

IOBRED wheat, pure strain, high yield- 
ing, frost resistant, recleaned seed, $1.50 

bushel, sacks 40 cents. Criswell Bros., 

Bettendorf, Iowa, Route No. 1 


USED CARS 


IF YOU want to buy or sell a car, it will 

pay you to see us. Eleven years in the 
business. The Car Shop, J. T. Nutt, 1012- 
1018 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa. 



































BLOOD SEPARATORS CHEAPEN 
SERUM 


Production of clear anti-hog cholera 
serum has recently been materially cheap- 
ened by the use of centrifugal blood sep- 
arators.. Not only do these separators re- 
duce the cost of the product, but they also 
increase the percentage of recovery of 
serum and eliminate waste. 

After the hyper-immunized pig has been 
bled, one separator removes the heavy 
corpuscles from the blood and another 
takes. out the light, fatty substances. It 
is necessary td remove both the heavy 
and light material to produce a clear, col- 
orless serum. 

The blood separators used are similar 
to the ordinary centrifugal cream sepa- 
rator. Similar separators are also used to 
clean and reclaim used oil from automo- 





bile and tractor crankcases. 





Gentlemen: 


PONIES ie EE times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Address 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing...............00+ words, to run 


I enclose a remittance Of $............ccccceceeeee 


Stee eee POO e eee n een eeeeeee eee eeeeereeeneresneneee series 








Write your ad here: 

















ten us: 





(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


$100 in Sales For Each $1.66 Spent in Advertising 
The National Chemical Company of Wilton Junction, lowa, has writ- 
“Our last ten dollars worth of advertising has brought us over 
six hundred dollars worth of business. We are more than satisfied.” 
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MAKE SOYBEAN HAY BEFORE SEEps 
FORM 


The best time to cut soybeans for hay 


is when the pods have reached full length © q 
but before the seeds form, according tg _ 


L. E. Thatcher, assoviate agronomist at 
the Ohio experiment station. 


At this- stage the crop is more easily 
cured for hay than later. Immature 
beans dry slowly and are likely to cause 
much spoiled hay. Weather conditions 
also are generally more favorable at this 
early stage than later. 

Beginning. each year about August 1, 
the full bloom stage, and continuing to 
about October 1, when the beans are 
fully ripe, soybeans are harvested at fif- 
teen-day intervals at the experiment sta- 
tion. These experiments indicate that the 
percentage of protein in the leaves and 
stems decreases at the plants advance 
from full bloom to maturity. 

At full bloom the average amount of 
protein in the leaves was 20 per cent and 
in the stems 10 per cent.. Ait the ripe 
stage the leaves averaged 12 per cent 
and the stems 6 per cent. As the beans 
mature, the protein in the leaves and 
stems passes into ‘the seed. 

The average protein per acre in the hay 
harvested when the pods were developed 
but no beans formed were 669 pounds, 
After the pods were filling and the lower 
leaves turning yellow it was 711 pounds; 
At the later stage 20 per cent of the pro- 
tein was in the seed. The protein con- 
tent of leaves and stems at the later cut. 
ting was 25 to 30 per cent-—less. 

Soybean hay containing ripe seed is fed 
with more waste because of the woody 
— stems and loss of shattering 
seed. 





DOUBLE STRENGTH FERTILIZERS 
FOR WHEAT 


Can the farmer apply 200 pounds of a 
4-24-4 fertilizer and expect to get results 
equal to what he would obtain from twice 
this amount of a 2-12-2 fertilizer? In an- 
swer to this, and similar questions, Rob- 
ert M. Salter, agronomist of the Ohio ex- 
periment station, is advising that sub- 
stitution of double strength fertilizerg 
may safely be made with no loss in crop 
yields and considerable saving in cost of 
plant food and labor of handling. 

The station has just threshed the wheat 
from fertilizer test in which: 100, 200 and 
300 pounds per acre of a commercial 
4-24-4 fertilizer were compared with dou- 
ble these amounts of a 2-12-2 fertilizer 
manufactured by the same company. The 
average yields from six plots for each 
treatment show no significant differences 
in the increases produced by the single 
and double strength mixtures. This held 
true for each rate of application. 

fm another field test, now in its sixth 
year, superphosphates of the 44 and 16 
per cent grades have been compared. The 
applications given ‘have carried equal 
amounts of phosphoric acid in the two 
forms. The results to date show that a 
pound of phosphoric acid in. the 44 per 
cent superphosphate has been equal in 
value to a pound in the ordinary 16 per 
cent grade. 





'PGISON POCKET GOPHERS IN FALL. 


Pocket gophers damage such Cultivated 
crops as potatoes, sweet potatoes, and 
other root crops in the field during the 
early summer, but one of the most fa- 
vorable times to apply preventive meas- 
ures is late in fall, after the potatoes have 
been harvested and the pocket gophers 
largely forgotten. 

At this time the soil is firmer and does 
not cave in and fill up the runways, so 
that it is easier to locate runways and in- 
stall poisoned bait in them with a fair 


chance of the pests traveling frequently _ 


over the same route and getting them. 
During the growing season this is not 
usually the case. New runways are con- 
tinually made in the soft, loose soil, and 
the animals less frequently return to the 
used tunnels, many of which have caved 
in and are blocked up. -If there are very 
many pocket gophers at-that season, it is 
a most difficult task to eradicate them 
without injuring the crops one wishes to 
Save. The biological survey of the United 
States Department of- Agriculture urges 
that attention be given now to cleaning 
up fields infested with pocket gophers, 
using two or three applications of poi- 
soned bait if necessary, so that next 


spring’s planting will be free of these | ‘ 


pests. 


EY 





IOWA CREAMERIES 

The ten cooperative creameries report- 
ing largest amount of butterfat handled 
during June in Iowa were: Jesup, 226,638 
pounds; Sioux Center, 174,576.5; State 
Center, 134,018; Hudson, 101,021; Monti- 
cello, 100,667; Garrison, 90,386; Boyden, 
84,634; Coggon, 81,697; Buckhorn, 78,482; 
Exira, 78,200.4. 





Moth . “proofing” solutions have been — 
Some are decidedly © 
helpful, ‘but departmental entomologists ~ 
have tested none that seem fully effeetive ~ 
without injuring the fabric or leaving poi- ~ 


widely advertised. 








Sonous substances in the cloth, 
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» soaked shocks. 


» very little. 
% very plentiful.—A. A. Hallett. 
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Fresh From the Country 














' IOWA 
‘Southeastern— Washington County, Aug. 
Threshing finished. Oats and some 
t discolored from rain. Fall pastures 
ill be good. Corn passing out of the 
ting ear stage. Some storm damage 
r Ainsworth this week. Livestock is 
ane well. The health of the community 
srt J. McConnell, 
: @ eastern—Delaware County, Aug. 24— 
ing is nearly finished. There are 
few jobs left which have been delayed 
the rains. The yields run from 25 to 
w pushels per acre and the quality is 
More barley than usual was raised 
- this year. The rains have put the ground 
m fine condition for fall plowing, and 
its are taking advantage of it. The 
wind on the evening of August 20 blew 
the corn down quite badly; also some 
; more since then. Most of the corn looks 
d, and with favorable weather this fall 
will be a good yield.—C. D. Hunt. 

- Central—Tama County, Aug. 24—Rains 
‘this week have delayed threshing some- 
what, but it is pretty well finished. Oat 
and barley yields are running higher than 

izpected. Corn is still booming. ‘Pastures 
Saiding out fairly well. Young colts and 
spring pigs are holding their own. Pros- 
pects for fall pigs good. Poultry pretty 
much at a standstill. Roads fine.—Lacey 


Darnell. 

Southern—Marion County, Aug. 25— 
Threshing is not yet finished, due to fre- 
quent rains. The corn is growing excel- 
Jently, and the ears are well filled» There 
‘e-. s-veral cases of hog cholera. Most 
‘farmers have already vaccinated their 

' pegs. Clover seedings in stubble fields 
ere looking fine and have made about 15 
inches of growth. Several fields of clover 
are going to be harvested for seed.—F. 
Marion L. Jolly. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie, County, 
Aug. 24—Weather very cool; need fire in 
cook stove while eating breakfast. Had 
‘fine rain, which has made fall plowing 
very much easier. Pastures are good. 

_ Farmers are looking for feeders, some go- 
ing to Minnesota and Nebraska in search 
ef them. County fair on at Avoca; good 

“exhibit of cattle, hogs and sheep; good 
display of vegetables; not much fruit; 
geod display of canned vegetables and 

*meat—much of -it done by girls Four-H 

-elub; their exhibit was very good and 
showed efficient work. Hogs healthy and 
all right; also chickens. Wild grapes are 
large, but not many of them.—Mrs. J. A. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Aug. 24—The 
rain, hail and wind storm of the 20th did 

considerable damage to fruit trees, build- 
‘gs and crons. The corn is flat in some 
places, and some will never come up again 
es it is very heavy. Threshing would 

have been done if heavy rains had not 

Very few cattle and hogs 
on feed; Alfalfa and clover looking fine. 
Some fall plowing done. Chicken thieves 

' ?re getting busy in this vicinity.—Fred 

~ Schepers. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Aug. 23— 
The threshing is pretty well done up, but 
frequent showers delay the work. Some 

_ have received great returns, and the qual- 
ity is good. There was a heavy rain last 
_ night. Corn is doing well, but some of it 
"is down pretty badly. The bees have done 

Blackberries and apples are 


Central—Webster County, Aug. 18—We 


| have had very hot weather during thresh- 
s ing, which is about finished around here. 
' The yield was good. 


Oats from 40 to 70 
bushels per acre and barley around 40% 
- bushels. Corn is growing fairly well, but 
is all tangled up badly and some is down 
_ yet after the wind and rains we had the 
first of this month. Livestock in good 
condition.—Oscar Peterson. 
_ South-Central—Madison County. Aug. 17 
a —We have been having so much rain it 
» Pas been very bad for the farmers to get 
their grain harvested and threshed. The 
rain is so badly damaged that there is no 
“Market for it. But we had four good 
days last week; it was told that there 
were twelve threshing machines in opera- 
tion last Thursday in a radius of seven 
Miles of St. Charles; but we had three- 


| fourths of an inch of rain last. Thursday 
' evening, 
- Work, 


which put a stop to all farm 
There is a good prospect for a 
bumper crop of corn and potatoes, and 
the pastures are very good. Stock of all 
kinds doing finely.—C.°J. Young. 
Central—Greene County, Aug. 22—Oat 
crops yield well on most farms over the 


* county. Alfalfa hay almost ready to cut 


again. Threshing has been delayed by 
recent rains, but the rains have been op- 
Portune in filling out the corn. Several 


® ‘Op conditions remain good and have 


Pe Made remarkable progress during the last 
| few weeks. 
> cents, cream 44 cents. Most of the corn 


Pastures are good. Eggs 24 


Passed the roasting ear stage and is 
enting nicely. County fair begins the 
: week of September.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
_ Northeastern—Bremer County, Aug. 24 
=A wind with tornadic proportions passed 
this section August 20, wrecked sev- 
al buildings, leveled several corn fields, 
ered many shocks of grain and broke 
fruit and shade trees. Another 
followed the night of the 22d, ac-: 
ied by a severe electrical storm, 





which set fire to one barn and did a lot 
of other damage in the way of a drench- 
ing rain, which raised the Wapsipinicon. 
Most all the threshing is done in this im- 
mediate vicinity. Oats averaged 30 bush- 
els per acre. Corn is looking fair; the 
last week has cut the prospect “for a 
bumper crop. Oats market has taken an 
awful slump. Many farmers who bought 
oats at 70 cents and upward are disap- 
pointed when the prevailing prices are 28 
to 32 cents per bushel.—J. Diedrich. 
Southeastern—Keokuk County, Aug. B 
—Rain is hindering the progress of thresh- 
ing; about 75 per cent of threshing done, 
with a good yield of grain, but some was 
very damp. Corn never looked better; 
much in roasting ear stage. Pastures are 


good. Third cutting of alfalfa about 
ready. Last spring’s seeding of clover 
looks fine. Potatoes very good, but many 


report them rotting in the ground. Plenty 
of summer apples, but winter apples are 
very scarce. Young chickens 27 cents, 
hens 25 cents, eggs 27 cents, cream 45 
cents. Not many hogs ready for market 
now. Cattle high.—John Herman. 


Northern—Palo Alto County, Aug. 25— 
Threshing is about finished. Fall plow- 
ing started and silo filling will soon be in 
order. Local showers have delayed the 
threshing. A good many farmers are load- 
ing the family in the car and heading for 
the state fair. Hail damaged a small sec- 
tion of the county, Wednesday afternoon. 
—E. A. McMillin. 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Douglas County, Aug. 22— 
Threshing was all done by August 14 and 
the grain was plenty dry. Some fields of 
spring wheat made close to 29 bushels per 
acre, but most of them less than that 
much. Have had fT% inches of rain this 
month. <A storm in the northern part of 
this county blew the corn down badly the 
20th of the month. Small acreage of win- 
ter wheat will be sown; not over one- 
fourth of the normal amount. Hogs ready 
for market are very scarce. Farmers are 
paying 90 cents to $1 per bushel for corn 
to feed their stock. Not many cattle on 
feed. Most farmers milking a few more 
cows than are necessary to supply them- 
selves.—Zelora Green. 


Central—Piatt County, Aug. 24—Every- 
body has finished threshing. Practically 
no wheat. Oats averaged from 13 to 80 
bushels on one four-acre field; general 
average about 35 bushels; quality only 
fair, due to so many weeds, which were 
hard to clear out. Corn looks fairly good, 
but has been hurt some by dry. weather. 
(Pastures are very short and about dried 
up. Very few cattle or pigs over the coun- 
try. Old corn 89 cents, new 55-cents, oats 


| 29 cents.—Robert M. Walker. 


Eastern—Vermilion County, Aug. 24— 
Had a rain last week that ought to help 
plowing. Threshing nearly all done.. Beans 
are good, and lots of them. This town- 
ship is graveling roads. Several farmers 
are hauling gravel. Corn is starting to 
dent. Some have turned the hogs in to 
hog it down. -There will not be as much 
wheat sown this year. Seed wheat $1.50. 
—Elmer Varner. 


MISSOURI 


Northern—Adair County, Aug. 23—We 
are having warm weather, with some 
showers, but the ground is still too dry to 
plow. Threshing is all done. 
from 15 to 20 bushels per acre. The pros- 
pect for a bumper corn crop is good. A 
good demand for butcher stock and calves. 
The wheat crop was a failuré. The local 
elevator is paying $1.25 for wheat and 35 
cents for oats. The apple crop is fair and 
is selling at $1 per bushel.—Earl Watkins. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Aug. 25 
—It has been cooler this week, with three- 
fourths inch of rainfall. Third cutting of 
alfalfa put up in good shape, and plenty 
of hay for winter in the’ mow and stack. 
Several new pieces of alfalfa were sown 
this week. Early planting has passed 
the, roasting ear stage and some few are 
feeding new corn to their short hog crop— 
20 per cent short of last year in this 
county. The Andrew county fair will be- 
gin at Savannah, Monday, August 27, and 
most all farmers will attend, as most of 
them have season tickets. Prices have 
not changed since last report.—J. ‘W. 
Griggs. - 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Otoe County, 
Threshing all completed. 
good, also good quality. 
fine. Had a heavy rain last week. Pas- 
tures rather short. Stock looking good; 
no diseases among stock so far. Spring 
pigs behind in size, but look pretty fair. 
Markets steady to strong on everything. 
Butterfat 41 cents, eggs 25 cents, wheat 
98 cents, corn 79 cents, oats 29 cents.— 
L. D. McKay. 

Eastern—Sarpy County, Aug. 18—A nice 
rain the 16th, which was welcome. Corn 
looks good, standing up nicely. Sweet 
clover in stubble makes good pasture now. 
Was very hot in August up to the 16th. 
Many farmers taking vacations north to 
the lakes or to Colorado and Yellowstone 
park.—H. Bitelgeorge. 

Centrai—€uster County, Aug. 23—Con- 
tinued hot weather this month, with no 


Aug. 20— 
Small grain 
Corn looking 





Oats made” 





DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 

Oct. ars ay sale from herds of 
B. O’Malley & Son, Bert Brown, J. A. 
Bildorbeck and Dr. M. J. Belton. Sale 
at Adel. Dr. M. J. Belton, manager, 
Redfield, Iowa. 

Oct. 16—Dispersion sale, C. A. Oldsen, 

POLAND CHINAS 


Wall Lake, Iowa. 
Sept. 18—Otto a Worthington, Towa. 


Sept. 27—G. L. mert & Sons, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Oct. 3—F. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 

Oct. 3—E. C. Forest & Son, Mount Ver- 
non, Iowa. 

Oct. 8—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 

Oct. 9—Henry rr, Marcus, Iowa. 

Oct. 10—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 


Oct. 15—G. P. Klein & Son, Altoona, fa. 
17—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 

. 19—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 
23—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Oct. 11—P. J. Gaherty & Son, 
Lake, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Wm, O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 

Oct. 16—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 

Oct. 30—B. H. Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 

Oct. ~ iia V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 


Storm 


Iow 
Nov. “iw. & J..N. Ernst & Ernst Sis- 
ters, Marcus, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. 1—J3. L. Harper & Son, Carroll, Ia. 
Oct. 2—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 


Oct. 10—Sam Roberts, Jefferson, Iowa. 

bes > 12—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
iowa. 

Oct. 17—Knotek Bros., Riverside, Towa, 

Oct. 18—B. F. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 

Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 


— 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 

owa. 

Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. é 


CHESTER WHITES 


Oct. 17—L. C. Reese, Prescott, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 








Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
—_ a already running aa. have 
notice of su 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT 
This department, the man- 
agement of Guy L. B is main- 


Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what u want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dution stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ 

Des Moines, lowa. 


Farmer, 

















Field Notes 


_ SHROPSHIRE RAMS 

H. W. Miller, of Newhall, Iowa, is ad- 
vertising Shropshire rams for sale. They 
are sired by the rams McKerrow 4935 and 
McKerrow 5368. The first mentioned ram 
is a half-brother to the champion ram at 
the Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota state 
fairs in 1925. The latter is the sire of 
the ewe, McKerrow 5634, a member of the 
first prize pen of three yearling ewes at 
the 1927 International and the top ewe at 
McKerrow’s sale this year. Anyone in 
need of a Shropshire ram will find these 
rams have excellent type and are well 
th ag with close fleeces.—Advertising 

Yotice 





rain, has cut our corn crop badly. Wild 
hay is being put up. Sweet clover seed 
is ready to gather. Alfalfa seed is dam- 
aged by the drouth. All small grain was 
a good crop and of good quality. Thresh- 
ing is the order of the day. A heavy rain 
last night brightens the prospect for corn 
somewhat.—H. R. H. Williams. 


KANSAS 


Southeastern—Crawford County, Aug. 24 
—We are having dry, hot weather the last 
three weeks. Some plowing to be done 
for wheat yet. Ground so hard, can’t 
keep plows in it. Late corn will be poor. 
Had a good rain ten miles north of us to- 
day. Saw a man from Colony, Kan.; he 
said corn was extra good there. Prairie 
hay is very heavy. Soybeans are good, 
and more sown than usual. Stock gener- 
ally in good shape and healthy. Not so 
many hogs as_ usual. Top hogs $11.65, 
corn 83 cents, wheat 95 cents, cream 40 
cents. Good shower last night.—H. L. 
Shaw. 





MINNESOTA 
Southern—Martin County, Aug. 24— 
About 80 per cent of the threshing is done. 
Several hundred acres of flax in the coun- 
ty; little threshed. Oats yielding from 30 
to 60 bushels, barley 25 to 40 bushels per 
acre. Big rain here yesterday. Good al- 


falfa crop; third cutting being cut. Oats 


29 cents, corn 88 cents, barley 53 cents, 
eges 27 cents, butterfat 52 cents —M. H. 
Silcox. 

Centralt—Renville County, Aug. 22— 
Shock up. Yield 
fair te good. Oats 40 te 55 bushels per 
acre, barley 35 to 40, spring -wheat. 25, 
winter wheat 25 to 30; all excellent qual- 


’ 





ity; some stacks to be threshed later. 
Plowing well under way. Lots of rain the 
past weeks. Corn never looked better. 
Pastures fair to good. Third crop of al- 
falfa ready to cut. Farm auctions will be 
numerous this fall. Many farmers quit- 
ting farming; sorasc moving to Dakota. 
Some farms sold this summer at about 
pre-war prices. Apples very plentiful; 
few plums. Vegetables a bumper crop. 
Heavy crop of potatoes. Livestock doing 
well. No hog cholera in this community. 
Many herds treated.—F. E. Knock. 





An Irishman was discussing cremation 
with a friend. The friend asked: ‘“‘Do yez 
think it’s a good thing?” 

“Why, man, I do that,” was the reply. 
“Whin yez is cr-remated yez can have the 
ashes put in a little tin box and carry ’em 
around wid yez in your vist pocket.” 








HOLSTEINS 


PGA ogy splendid Melstein 
Bulls forsale sired by King Plerertje Piebe De 
Kel. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and bis nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
8to8 mos. ofage. Ed. B Hlesp > ta. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus 


Six nice beefy bulls of serviceable age for sale. Black- 
caps, Trojans, Ericas, etc., sired by Elation K., a 2,200 
Ib. State Fair winner. Write or come and see them. 
W.S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, 1OWA 


DUROC JERSEYS 


s Known wherever Durocs 
Firework 


are. If you haven't used 
a Fireworks let your 
next herd boar be one. 
at all times. 


Breeding stock for sale 
Jd. LL. Harper and Sen, 
Real bargains in Duroc sows bred to 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


for fall litters. Write today or come and see them. 
HMcBEE BROB., Creston, lowa 


FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


tor producing Durocs of a —_ depth, 
py and bone. Becoting st stock for 
HNOTER BROSB., poor: lowa 




















Ames, Iowa 











Ecan your wants with anything in the 
Duroc line. We are pricing fall and spring boars 
fer early Write or visitfour herd. 

Sam Boberts ané Sens, Jefferson, lowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


‘e can fit you out with 


Hampshire Show Litters 
Either in Junior or Senior pigs. Write for descrip- 
tion or come and pick them out. 

Big Four Farms, 








roeklyn, Iowa 


HAMPSHIRE frrcyiember: Sit aot Se 
Boars of all sizes. C. 0 
Cc. A. PRENTICE, 





Sae City, lowa 





OQARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for. 


immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. RB. Hem, Selma, lowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


AMW ORTHS. 3 spring gilts and one unrelated 
fall boar, $160.00, or 3 fall gilts and one unrelated 
fall boar, $190.00, 75 gilts and 20 boars from which to 
pick. Deliver fifty miles free by truck. Golden Rod 
Stock Farm, R. R. No.1, Box 111, Davenport, Iowa. 











\AM WORTH boars—winter and spring farrow. 


Save be 2 buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 
g.J3.NEW ay Grimes, Iowa 
lowa Primary No. 7. 





CHESTER WHITES 


Bred Chester White Fall Gilts 


The prefitable kind priced reasonable. Write us 


for particulars. 
H. A. McHiniey & Sens, Melrose, lowa 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


THE ISLAND FARM 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Choice spring and fall re sired 
by Prince of Fashion, World's 
Junior and Reserve Grand Champion 
Prince of Fashion assisted by 2d prize Junior boar at 
1927 National Swine Show. 
These pigs have been nicely developed on our great 
alfalfa. With many years experience on mai! orders 
we know we can please you. 


A. L. LINDBERG, 
HORSES 
Registered Percherons £22357": 


= and greys, ton and heavier, $350 

Younger stallions lower price. 

Saves with foal by side and bred 
‘in, $250. 

CHANDLER, 8.7 CHARITON, IOWA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Flock headers and w flocks, or ~~ for the 
coming state — gt ye Hamp- 
shires, Southdowns, Rambouillets—rams and ewes. 


Animal Hushandry Dept., lowa State College 
SHEEP 
ZG1ASTERED Shropshire rams, yearlings and 
Wy bcKomes with best types and breeding. 
: H. W. Miller, Newhall, Iowa 
AUCTIONEERS 
x.8. -8. 

beer tind Ss | DEROAE Creston, ew 

us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 


’ 














Maxwell, Nebr. 

























































































































































































more big i improvements 


by Oshkosh B’Gos 


\ 


Here is the “1929 Model” Oshkosh B’Gosh Cvenil a year ahead in two important 
respects—still longer wear and much better fit. Every really worthwhile improve- 
ment in overalls during the last ten years has been made by Oshkosh B’Gosh. In 1921, 
Oshkosh B’Gosh changed to the heavier, stronger, longer-wearing 8 ounce Eastern 
denim, Today, 8 ounce overalls are the accepted standard. In 1923, Oshkosh B’Gosh 
brought out the now famous “ Vestbak” overall, the fastest selling overall ever designed. 


It is now copied by all manufacturers of standard overalls. 


~ShadoWeve Blue Denim] 


A still better overall cloth, mill-shrunk, satel full 
8 ounce,—a different weave than the denim used in 
ordinary overalls,—softer-feeling, stronger, and longer- 
wearing. Anything that makes the overall wear longer 
makes it cost you less. “ShadoWeve” is a plain blue 
Eastern denim, but the method of weaving gives it a 
striped effect from which the name was derived. You 
will find Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls made of the 
“ShadoWeve” denim by far the most satisfactory 
and economical overalls you have ever worn. 


Overalls that are tailored-to-fit 


By the old method of cutting overalls, 
on the tall man the bib was several inches 
too low, his shirt easily pulled out at the 
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sides, suspenders were let out as much ‘ * 
as possible and then sometimes were too - 
short and the back didn’t cover him up 

as it should, 


The short man found the bib up under 
his chin, the suspender buckles over 
his shoulders and the back entirely 


too high. 


The new way of mak- 
ing Oshkosh B’Gosh* 
Overalls changes all 
- this. Each leg length 
in every waist size has 
a separately designed 
pattern. Now size 
38/29 has one pattern 
38/30 ET Mec and 
soon. It means more manufacturing cost 
BUT IT MEANS THAT OSHKOSH 
B’GOSH OVERALLS WILL FIT THE TALL 
MAN, THE SHORT MAN AND THE 
MEDIUM SIZE MAN PERFECTLY. 


















































Remember that “ShadoWeve” Eastern 
denim and tailored-to-fit overalls are ex- 
clusive Oshkosh B’Gosh features. You 
get them in no other overall. 


Insist on seeing the name “Shado Weve” 


' gladly furnished on- request. 





on the ticket. of your Oshkosh B’Gosh 
Overall and you will get this new, striped- 
effect, long-wearing and wond: 

fitting —The World’s Best Over- 
all without question. Your dealer’s name 








